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10 MISCELLANIES. 

Till Enyy, Slander, Sloth, and Doubt, 
Misled them many a league about. 
Seduced by some deceiving light. 
They take the wrong way for the right ; 
Through slippery by-roads, dark and deep, 
They often climb, and often creep. 

Desire, the swifter of the two. 
Along the plain like lightning flew, 
Till entering on a broad highway^ 
Where power and titles scatter'd lay. 
He strove to pick up all he found. 
And by excursions lost his ground: 
No sooner got, than with disdain 
He threw them on the ground again. 
And hasted forward to pursue 
Fresh objects fairer to his view. 
In hope to spring some nobler game ; 
But all he took was just the same : 
Too scornful now to stop his pace. 
He spurn'd them in his rivaFs face. 

Possession kept the beaten road, 
And gather'd all his brother strow'd; 
But overcharged and out of wind. 
Though strong in limbs, he lagged behind. 

Desire had no^ the goal in sight : 
It was a tower of monstrous height. 
Where on the summit Fortune stands, 
A crown and sceptre in her hands ; 
Beneath, a chasm as deep as hell. 
Where many a bold adventurer fell. 
Desire in rapture gazed a while. 
And saw the treacherous goddess smile ; 
But, as he climb'd to grasp the crown. 
She knock'd him with the sceptre down : 
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He tumbled in the gulf profound, 
There doom'd to whirl an endless round. 
Possession's load was grown so great. 
He sunk beneath ihe cumbrous weight; 
And, as he now expi^ng lay, 
Flocks every ominous bird of prey ; 
The raven, vulture, owl, and kite. 
At once upon his carcass light. 
And strip his hide, and pick his bones, 
Regardless of his dying groans. 



ON CENSURE. 
1727. 



Ye wise ! instruct me to endure 

An evil which admits no cure. 

Or how this evil can be borne. 

Which breeds at once both hate and scorn. 

Bare innocence is no support. 

When you are tried in Scandal's court. 

Stand high in honour, wealth, or wit. 

All others who inferior sit 

Conceive themselves in conscience bound 

To join and drag you to the ground. 

Your altitude offends the eyes 

Of those who want the power to rise. 

The world, a willing stander-by. 

Inclines to aid a specious lie: 

Alas ! they would not do you wrong. 

But all appearances are strong. 

Yet whence proceeds this weight we lay 
On what detracting people say ? 
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For let mankind discharge their tongues 
In venom till they burst their lungs. 
Their utmost malice cannot make 
Your head, or tooth, or finger ache. 
Nor spoil your shape, distort your face, 
Or put one feature out of place ; 
Nor will you find your fortune sink 
By what they speak, or what they think ; 
Nor can ten hundred thousand lies 
Make you less virtuous, learn'd, or wise. 
The most effectual way to balk 
Their malice is to let them talk. 



B^ 



THE 

FURNITURE OF A WOMAN S MIND. 

1727. 

A SET of phrases leam'd by rote, 
A passion for a scarlet coat ; 
When at a play to laugh or cry. 
Yet cannot tell the reason why ; 
Never to hold her tongue a minute. 
While all she prates has nothing in it ; 
Whole hours can with a coxcomb sit, 
And take his nonsense all for wit ; 
Her learning mounts to read a song. 
But half the words pronouncing wrong ; 
Hath every repartee in store 
She spoke ten thousand times before ; 
Can ready compliments supply 
On all occasions, cut and dry; 
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Such hatred to a parson's gown. 
The sight will put her in a swoon ; 
For conversation well endued. 
She calls it witty to be rude; 
And placing raillery in railing, 
Will tell aloud your greatest failing ; 
Nor makes a scruple to expose 
Your bandy leg or crooked nose ; 
Can at her morning tea run o'er 
The scandal of the day before ; 
Improving hourly in her skill 
To cheat and wrangle at quadrille* 

In choosing lace a critic nice, 
Eoiows to a groat the lowest price ; 
Can in her female clubs dispute y 
What lining best the silk will suit ; 
What colours each complexion match. 
And where with art to place a patch. 

If chance a mouse creeps in her sight. 
Can finely counterfeit a fright ; 
So sweetly screams if it comes near her. 
She ravishes all hearts to hear her ; 
Can dexterously her husband tease. 
By taking fits whene'er she please ; 
By frequent practice, learns the trick 
At proper seasons to be sick ; 
Thinks nothing gives one airs so pretty. 
At once creating love and pity : 
If Molly happens to be careless. 
And but neglects to warm her hair-lace. 
She gets a cold as sure as death, 
And vows she scarce can fetch her breath ; 
Admires how modest women can 
Be so robustious, like a man. 

b2 



14 MISCELLANIES. 

In party furious to her power ; 
A bitter Whig, or Tory sour ; 
Her arguments directly tend 
Against the side she would defend; 
Will prove herself a Tory plain, 
From principles the Whigs maintain ; 
And to defend the Whiggish cause, 
Her topics from the Tories draws. 

O yes ! if any man can find 
More virtues in a woman's mind. 
Let them be sent to Mrs. Harding, 
She'll pay the charges to a farthing: 
Take notice, she has my commission 
To add them in the next edition ; 
They may outsell a better thing : 
So, holla, boys ! God save the King! 



ON CUTTING DOWN THE 

OLD THORN AT MARKET-HILL'. 

1727. 

At Market Hill, as well appears 

By chronicle of anpient date. 
There stood for many hupdred years 

A spacious Thorn before the ^ate^ 

Hither came every village maid, 

And on the boughs her garland hung. 

And here, beneath the spreading shade. 
Secure from satyrs, sat and sung. 

* A village near the seat of Sir Arthar Acbeson, where the 
Dean sometimes made a loDg visit. 
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Sir Archibald % that valorous knight, 

Then lord of all the fruitful plain. 
Would come to listen with delight. 

For he was fond of rural strain. 

(Sir Archibald ! whose favourite name 

Shall stand for ages on record 
By Scotish bards of highest fame. 

Wise Hawthornden and Stirling lord^.) 

But Time, with iron teeth, I ween. 
Has cankered all its branches round ; 

No fruit or blossom to be seen, 

Its head reclining towards the ground. 

This aged, sickly, sapless Thorn, 
Which must, alas j no longer stand. 

Behold the cruel Dean in scorn 
Cut down with sacrilegious hand. 

Dame Nature, when she saw the blow. 
Astonished, gave a dreadful shriek. 

And Mother Tellus trembled so. 
She scarce recovered in a week. 

The silvan powers, with fear perplex'd. 

In prudence and compassion sent 
(For none could tell whose turn was next) 

Sad omens of the dire event. 



' Sir Archibald Acheson, secretarj of state for Scotland. 

' Drummond of Hawthornden, and Sir William Alexander, 
Earl of Stirling, who were both friends to Sir Archibald, and 
famoos for their poetrj. 
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The magpie, lighting on the stock, 
Stood chatting with incessant din, 

And with her beak gave many a knock. 
To rouse and warn the nymph within. 

The owl foresaw, in pensive mood. 
The ruin of her ancient seat. 

And fled in haste, with all her brood. 
To seek a more secure retreat. 

Last trotted forth the gentle swine. 
To ease her itch against the stump ; 

And dismally was heard to whine. 
All as she scrubbed her measly nimp. 

The nymph who dwells in every tree, 
(If all be true that poets chant) 

Condemn'd by Fate's supreme decree. 
Must die with her expiring plant. 

Thus when the gentle Spina found 
The Thorn committed to her care 

Received its last and deadly wound. 
She fled, and vanished into air. 

But from the root a dismal groan 
First issuing struck the murderer's ears, 

And in a shrill revengeful tone 
This prophecy he trembling hears ; 

* Thou chief contriver of my fall, 
Kelentless Dean ! to mischief bom. 

My kindred oft thine hide shall gall. 
Thy gown and cassock oft be torn. 
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' And thy confederate dame, who brags 
That she condemn'd me to the fire, 

Shall rend her petticoats to rags. 

And wound her legs with every brier. 

* Nor thou. Lord Arthur, shalt escape ; 

To thee I often call'd in vain 
Against that assassin in crape. 

Yet thou couldst tamely see me 9lain. 

' Nor when I felt the dreadful blow. 
Or chid the Dean, or pinch'd thy spouse. 

Since you could see me treated so, 
(An old retainer to your house) 

' May that fell Dean, by whose command 
Was form'd this Machiavelian plot. 

Not leave a thistle on thy land ; 
Then who will own thee for a Scot? 

' Pigs and fanatics, cows and Teagues, 

Through all thy empire I foresee. 
To tear thy hedges join in leagues. 

Sworn to revenge my Thorn and me. 

' And thou, the wretch ordained by Fate, 

Neal Gahagan, Hibernian clown ! 
With hatchet blunter than thy pate 

To hack my hallow'd timber down, 

* Wheu thou, suspended high in air, 

Diest on a more ignoble tree, 
(For thou shalt steal thy landlord's marc) 
Then, bloody caitiff! think on me,' 
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THE 

JOURNAL OF A MODERN LADY. 

1728. 

It was a most unfriendly part 

In you, who ought to know my heart, 

So well acquainted with my zeal 

For all the female commonweal 

How could it come into your mind 
To pitch on me, of all mankind, 
Against the sex to write a satire, 
And brand me for a woman-hater ? 
On me, who think them all so fair, 
They rival Venus to a hair ; 
Their virtues never ceased to sing. 
Since first I learn'd to tune a string ? 
Methinks, I hear the ladies cry, 
Will he his character belie? 
Must never our misfortunes end! 
And have we lost our only friend? 
Ah ! lovely nymphs ! remove your fears, 
No more let fall those precious tears ; 
Sooner shall 

[Here several verses are omitted.'] 

The hound be hunted by the hare. 
Than I turn rebel to the fair. 

Twas you engaged me first to write. 
Then gave the subject out of spite : 
The Journal of a Modem Dame 
Is, by my promise, what you claim. 
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My word is passed ; I must submit ; 
And yet, perhaps, you may be bit. 
I but transcribe ; for not a line 
Of all the satire shall be mine. 
Compell'd by you to tag in rhymes, 
The common slanders of the times ; 
Of modem times ; the guilt is yours. 
And me my innocence secures. 
Unwilling Muse ! begin thy lay. 
The Annals of a Female Day. 

By Nature turn'd to play the rake well, 
(As we shall show you in .the sequel) 
The modern dame is waked by noon, 
(Some authors say not quite so soon) 
Because, though sore against her will. 
She sat all night up at quadrille : 
She stretches, gapes, unglues her eyes. 
And asks if it be time to rise ? 
Of headach and the spleen complains. 
And then, to cool her heated brains. 
Her nightgown and her slippers brought her. 
Takes a large dram of citron water : 
Then to her glass ; and, ' Betty, pray 
Don 't I look frightfully to-day ? 
But was it not confounded hard ? 
Well, if I ever touch a card ! 
Four matadores, and lose codille ! 
Depend upon *t, I never will. 
But run to Tom, and bid him fix 
The ladies here to-night by six.' 
' Madam, the goldsmith wai^ below ; 
He says his business is to know 
If you '11 redeem the silver cup . 
He keeps in pawn?' * Why, show him up.' — 
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* Your dressing-plate he 11 be content 
To take for interest cent, per cent. 
And, ma'dam, there *s my Lady Spade 
Hath sent this letter by her maid.' 
' Well, I remember what she won ; 
And hath she sent so soon to dun ? 
Here, carry down those ten pistoles 
My husband left to pay for coals : 
I diank my stars they all are light. 
And I may have revenge to-night.' 
Now loitering o'er her tea and cream. 
She enters on her usual theme, 
Her last night's ill success repeats,. 
Calls Lady Spade a hundred cheats : 
' She slipped Spadillo in her breast. 
Then thought to turn it to a jest : 
There's Mrs. Cut and she combine. 
And to each other give the sign.' 
Through every game pursues her tale, 
Dke hunters o'er their evening ale. 

Now to another scene give place. 
Enter the folks with silks and lace ; 
Fresh matter for a world of chat ; 
Right Indian this, right Mechhn that. 
' Observe this pattern ; there 's a stuff! 
I can have customers enough. 
Dear madam! you are grown so hard — 
This lace is worth twelve pounds a-yard. 
Madam, if there be truth in man, 
I never sold so cheap a fan.' 

This business of importance o'er. 
And madam almost dress'd by four. 
The footman, in his usual phrase. 
Comes up with, ' Madam, dinner stays.' 
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She answers in her usual style, 
"The cook must keep it back a while : 
I never can have time to dress ; 
No woman breathing takes up less : 
I'm hurried so it makes me sick ; 
I wish the dinner at Old Nick.' 
At table now she acts her part, 
Has all the dinner cant by heart. 
' I thought we were to dine alone, 
My dear! for sure if I had known 
This company would come to-day — 
But really 'tis my spouse's way ; 
He's so unkind he never sends 
To tell when he invites his friends. 
I wish you may but have enough — ' 
And while with all this paltry stuff 
She sits tormenting every guest. 
Nor gives her tongue one moment's rest. 
In phrases batter'd, stale, and trite, 
Which modern ladies call polite. 
You see the booby husband sit 
In admiration at her wit. 

But let me now a while survey 
Our madam o'er her evening tea. 
Surrounded with her noisy clans 
Of prudes, coquettes, and harridans ; 
When, frighted at the clamorous crew. 
Away the god of silence flew. 
And fair Discretion left the place, 
And Modesty, with blushing face. 
Now enters overweening Pride, 
And Scandal, ever gaping wide, 
Hypocrisy with frown severe, 
Scurrility with gibing air, 

33. c 
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Rude Laughter, seeming like to burst. 
And Malice, always judging worst. 
And Vanity, with pocket-glass. 
And Impudence, with front of brass. 
And studied Affectation came. 
Each limb and feature out of frame, 
While Ignorance, with brain of lead, 
Mew hovering o'er each female head. 
Why should I ask of thee, my Muse, 
An hundred tongues, as poets use. 
When, to give every dame her due. 
An hundred thousand were too few 1 
Or how should 1, alas ! relate 
The sum of all their senseless prate. 
Their inuendos, hints, and slandiers. 
Their meanings lewd, and double entendces ? 
Now comes the general scandal charge. 
What some invent the rest enlarge ; 
And, ' Madam, if it be a lie, 
You have the tale as cheap as I : 
I must conceal my author s name^ 
But now *tis known to common fame.' 

Say, foolish females ! bold and blind. 
Say, by what fatal turn of mind 
Are you on vices most severe 
Wherein yourselves have greatest share t 
Thus every fool herself deludes. 
The prude condemns the absent prudes : 
Mopsa, who stinks her spouse to death. 
Accuses Chloe's tainted breath ; 
Hircina, rank with sweat, presumes 
To censure Phillis for perfumes ; 
While crooked Cynthia sneering says 
That Florimel wears iron stays : 
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Chloe, of ev^ry coxcomb jealous, 
Admires how girls can talk with fellows ; 
Andy full of indignation, frets 
That women should be such coquettes: 
Iris for scandal most notorious, 
Cries, Lord ! the world is so censorious ! 
And Rufa, with her combs of lead. 
Whispers that Sappho's hair is red: 
Aura, whose tongue you hear a mile hence. 
Talks half a day in praise of silence : 
And SyMa, full of inward guilt, 
Calls Amoretan arrant jilt. 

Now voices over voices rise. 
While each to be the loudest vies ; 
They contradict, affirm, dispute. 
No single tongue one moment mute : 
All mad to speak, and none to hearken. 
They set the very lap-dog barking ; 
Their chattering makes a louder din 
Than fishwives o'er a cup of gin; 
Not schoolboys at a barring-out 
Raised ever such incessant rout ; 
The jumbling particles of matter 
In chaos made not such a clatter ; 
Par less the rabble roar and rail. 
When drunk with sour election-ale. 

Nor do they trust their tongue alone. 
But speak a language of their own ; 
Can read a nod, a shrug, a lo6k. 
Far better than a printed book ; 
Convey a libel in a frown. 
And wink a reputation down ; 
Or by the tossing of a fan 
Describe the lady and the man. 
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But see^ the female club disbands. 
Each twenty visits on her hands. 
Now all alone poor madam sits 
In vapours and hysteric 6ts : 
' And was not Tom this morning sent? 
I *d lay my life he never went. 
Past six, and not a living soul ! 
I might by this have won a vole.* 
A dreadful interval of spleen ; 
How shall we pass the time between? 
' Here, Betty, let me take my drops ; 
And feel my pulse ; I know it stops* 
This head of mine. Lord, how it swims ! 
And such a pain in all my limbs !* 

* Dear madam! try to take a nap* 
But now they hear a footman's rap : 
' Go run, and light the ladies up. 

It must be one before we sup.' 

The table, cards, and counters set. 
And all the gamester ladies met. 
Her spleen and fits recovered quite. 
Our madam can sit up all night. 

* Whoever comes, I'm not within :'— 
Quadrille 's the word, and so begin. 

How can the Muse her aid impart, 
Unskill'd in all the terms of art! 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the shuffle, and the cut ? 
The superstitious whims relate. 
That fill a female gamester's pate ? 
What agony of soul she feels 
To see a knave's inverted heels? 
She draws up card by card, to find 
Good Fortune peeping from behind ; 
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With panting heart and earnest eyes, 
In hope to see Spadillo rise : 
In vain, alas ! her hope is fed ; 
She draws an ace, and sees it red. 
In ready counters never pays. 
But pawns her snuff-box, rings, and keys : 
Ever with some new fancy struck. 
Tries twenty charms to mend her luck. 
'This morning, when the parson came, 
I said I should not win a game. 
This odious chair, how came I stuck in't? 
I think I never had good luck in't. 
I 'm so uneasy in my stays : 
Your fan a moment, if you please. 
Stand further, girl, or get you gone ; 
I always lose when you look on.' 
' Lord! madam, you have lost codille ; 
I never saw you play so ill.' 
'Nay,' madam, give me leave to say 
Twas you that threw the game away ; 
When Lady Tricksey play'd a four. 
You took it with a matadore. 
I saw you touch your wedding-ring 
Before my Lady calFd a King ; 
You spoke a word began with H, 
And I know whom you meant to teach. 
Because you held the Ring of Hearts. 
Fie ! madam, leave these little arts.' 
' That's not so bad as one that rubs 
Her chair to call the King of Clubs, 
And makes her partner understand 
A matadore is in her hand.' 
' Madam, you have no cause to flounce ; 
I swear I saw you thrice renounce.' 

c2 
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' And inljy madaniy I know when 

Instead of five, you scored me ten. 

Spadillo here has got a mark, 

A child may know it in the dark : 

I gness the hand ; it seldom fails ; 

I wish some folks would pare their nails.' 

While thus they rail, and scold, and storm. 
It passes but for common form; 
And conscious that they all speak true. 
They gite each other but their due ; 
It perer interrupts the game. 
Or makes them sensible of shame. 

The time, too precious now to waste. 
And supper gobbled up in haste. 
Again afresh to cards they run. 
As if they had but just b^gun. 
But I shall not again repeat 
How oft they squabble, snarl, and cheat. 
At last they hear the watchman knock, 

' A frosty mom ^past four o'clock.' 

The chairmen are not to be found ; 
' Come, let us play the other round.' 

Now all in haste they huddle on 
Their hoods and cloaks, and get them gone ; 
But first the winner must inyite 
The company to-morrow night. 

Unlucky madam, left in tears, 
(Who now again quadrille forswears) 
With empty purse, and aching head. 
Steals to her sleeping spouse to bed. 
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A PASTORAL DIALOGUE. 

1728. 
DEBMOT, SHEELAH. 

A NTMPH and swain, Sheelah and Dermot hight. 
Who wont to weed the court of Gosford knight *, 
While each with stubbed knife removed the roots 
That raised between the stones their daily shoots. 
As at their worl^ they sat in counter view. 
With mutual beauty smit, their passion grew : 
Sing, heavenly Muse ! in sweetly-flowing strain. 
The soft endearments of the nymph and swain. • 

Der. My love to Sheelah is more firmly £ix*d 
Than strongest weeds that grow these stones be- 
twixt; 
My spud these nettles from the stones can part. 
No knife so keen to weed thee from my heart. 

Shee. My love for gentle Dermot faster grows 
Than yon tall dock that rises to thy nose : 
Cut down the dock, 'twill sprout again ; but, O ! 
Love rooted out again will never grow. 

Der. No more that brier thy tender legs shall 
rake; 
(I spare the thistle for Sir Arthur*s ' sake) 
Sharp are the stones ; take thou this rushy mat ; 
The hardest bute will bruise with sitting squat. 

Shee. Thy breeches torn behind st^d gaping 
wide; 
This petticoat shall save thy dear backside : 

' Sir Artbar Acheson, whose great grandfother was Sir 
Archibald, of Gosford in Scotland. 

' Who is a great lorer of Scotland. 
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Nor need I blush although you feel it wet ; 
Dermot, I vow 'tis nothing else but sweat. 

Der. At an old stubborn root I chanced to tug, 
When the Dean threw me this tobacco plug ; 
A longer ha'p'orth never did I see ; 
This, dearest Sheelah! thou shalt share with me. 

Sheb. In at the pantry door this mom I slipped. 
And from the shelf a charming crust 1 whipp'd ; 
Dennis ^ was out, and I got hither safe ; 
And thou, my dear, shalt have the bigger half. 

Der. When you saw Tady at long bullets play. 
You sat and loused him all the sunshine day. 
How could you, Sheelah, listen to his tales. 
Or crack such lice as his between your nails ? 

Shee. When you with Oonah stood behind a 
ditch, 
I peep'd, and saw you kiss the dirty bitch. 
Dermot, how could you touch those nasty sluts ! 
I almost wish'd this spud were in your guts. 

DfiR. If Oonah once I kiss'd, forbear to chide; 
Her aunt 's my gossip by my Other's side ; 
But if I ever touch her lips again. 
May I be doom'd for life to weed in rain. 

Shee. Dermot, I swear though Tady*s locks 
could hold 
Ten thousand lice, and every louse was gold. 
Him on my lap you never more shall see. 
Or may I lose my weeding-knife — and thee. 

Dbk. Oh ! coidd I earn for thee, my lovely lass ! 
A pair of brogues to bear thee dry to mass : 
But see where Norah vnth the sowins comes — 
Then let us rise, and rest our weary bums. 

' Sir Artliiir'tf batler. 
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A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN MAD MULLINlX AND TIMOTHY. 

1728. 
MUL. 

I OWN 'tis not my bread and butter : 

But, pry'thee, Tim, why all this clutter ? ' 

Why ever in these raging (its. 

Damning to hell the Jacobites ? 

When if you search the kingdom round. 

There 's hardly twenty to be found ; 

No, not among the priests and friars — 

Tim. Twixt you and me, G — damn the liars, 

MuL. The Tories are gone every man over 
To our illustrious House of Hanover ; 
From all their conduct this is plain ; 
And then — 

Tim. G — damn the liars again. 
Did not an earl but lately vote 
To bring in (I could cut his throat) 
Our whole accounts of public debts ? 

MuL. Lord ! how this frothy coxcomb frets ! 

[Asidef 

Tim. Did not an able statesman-bishop 
This dangerous horrid motion dish-up 
As Popish craft t Did he not rail on *t ? 
Show fire and faggot in the tail on 't ? 
Proving the earl a grand offender. 
And in a plot for the Pretender ; 
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Whose fleet, *tis all oor friends* opinion, 
Was then embarking at Avignon 1 

MuL. These brangling jars of Whig and Tory 
Are stale, and worn as Troy-town story. 
The wrong, 'tis certain, you were both in. 
And now you find you fought for nothing. 
Your faction, when their game was new. 
Might want such noisy fools as yon ; 
But you, when all the show is pass'd. 
Resolve to stand it out at last ; 
like Martin Marall, gaping on, 
Nor minding when the song is done. 
When all the bees are gone to settle, 
ITou clatter still your brazen kettle. 
The leaders whom you listed under 
Have dropped their arms, and seized the plunder; 
And when the war is pass'd, youT come 
To rattle in their ears your drum : 
And as that hateful hideous Grecian 
Thersites (he was your relation) 
Was more abhorred and scom*d by those 
With whom he served than by his foes ; 
So thou art grown the detestation 
Of all thy party through the nation. 
Thy peevbh and perpetual teasing 
With plots, and Jacobites, and treason ; 
Hiy busy never-meaning face. 
Thy screw'd-up front, thy state grimace. 
Thy formal nods, important sneers. 
Thy whisperings foisted in all ears, 
(Which ^re, whatever you may think. 
But nonsense wrapp'd up in a stink) 
Have made thy presence, in a true sense. 
To thy own side so damn'd a nuisance. 
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That when they hare you in their eye. 
As if the devil drove, they fly. 

Tim. My good friend Mullinix, forbear; 
I vow to G — you 're too severe : 
If it could ever yet be known 
I took advice except my own. 
It should be yours ; but, d my blood, 

I must pursue the public good. 
The faction (is it not notorious ?) 
Keck at the memory of Glorious : 
Tis true, nor need I to be told 
My quondam friends are grown so cold, 
That scarce a creature can be found 
To prance with me his statue round. 
The public safely, I foresee. 
Henceforth depends alone on me ; 
And while this vital breath I blow. 
Or from above or from below, 
111 sputter, swagger, curse, and rail. 
The Tones' terror, scourge, and flail. 

MuL. Tim, you mistake the matter quite ; 
The Tories ! you are their delight ! 
And should you act a different part. 
Be grave and wise, 't would break their heart. 
Why, Tim, you have a taste, I know. 
And often see a puppet-show : 
Observe the audience is in pain 
While Punch is hid behind the scene ; 
But when they hear his rusty voice. 
With what impatience they rejoice ! 
And then they value not two straws 
How Solomon decides the cause ; 
Which the true mother, which pretender, 
Nor listen to the witch of Endor ; 
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Should Faustus, with the devil behind him. 
Enter the stage, they never mind him : 
If Punch, to spur their fancy, shows 
In at the door his monstrous nose. 
Then sudden draws it back again, 
O what a pleasure mix'd with pain ! 
You every moment think an age 
Till he appears upon the stage : 
And first his bum you see him clap 
Upon the Queen of Sheba's lap : 
The Duke of Lorrain drew his sword. 
Punch roaring run, and running roar'd. 
Reviled all people in his jargon. 
And sold the King of Spain a bargain : 
St. George himself he plays the wag on. 
And mounts astride upon the Dragon ; 
He gets a thousand thumps and kicks. 
Yet cannot leave his roguish tricks ; 
In every action thrusts his nose, 
The reason why no mortal knows : 
In doleful scenes that break our heart. 
Punch comes, like you, and lets a f — t : 
There 's not a puppet made of wood 
But what would hang him if they could ; 
While, teasing all, by all he's teas&d. 
How well are the spectators pleased ! 
Who in the motion have no share. 
But purely come to hear and stare ; 
Have no concern for Sabra's sake, 
Which gets the better, saint or snake, 
Provided Punch (for there 's the jest) 
Be soundly maul'd, and plague the rest. 

Thus^ Tim, philosophers suppose. 
The world consists of puppet shows, 
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Where petulant conceited fellows 
Perfonn the part of Punchinellos : 
So at this booth, which we call Dublin, 
Tim, thou'rt the Punch to stir up trouble in ; 
You wriggle, iidge, and make a rout. 
Put all your brother-puppets out, 
Run on in a perpetual round 
To tease, perplex, disturb, confound ; 
Intrude with monkey grin and clatter. 
To interrupt all serious matter ; 
Are grown the nuisance of your clan, 
Who hate and scorn you to a man : 
But then the lookers-on, the Tories, 
You still diyert with merry stories; 
They would consent that all the crew 
Were hang'd, before they 'd part with you. 

But tell me, Tim, upon the spot, ' 

By all this coil what hast thou got? 
If Tories must have all the sport, 
I fear you 11 be disgraced at court. 

TiM. Got? D— my blood, I frank my letters. 
Walk to my place before my betters. 
And, simple as I now stand here. 

Expect in time to be a peer 

Got ? D — m5, why, I got my will ! 

Ne'er hold my peace, and ne'er stand still : 

I f-t with twe^y ladies by ; 

They call me beast ; and what care I ? 

I bravely call the Tories Jacks, 

And sons of whores — behind their backs : 

But could you bring me once to think 

That, when I strut, and stare, and stink, 

B^vile and slander, fume and storm. 

Betray, make oath, impeach, inform, 

33. D 
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"With such a constant loyal zeal 

To serve myself and commopweal. 

And fret the Tories' souls to death, 

I did but lose my precious breath. 

And when I damn my soul to plague them. 

Am, as you tell me, but their Maygame, 

Consume my vitals ! they should know 

I am not to be treated so ; 

I'd rather hang myself by half. 

Than give those rascals cause to laugh. 

But how, my friend, can I endure. 
Once so renown'd, to live obscure? 
No little boys and girls to cry, 
* There 's nimble Tim a-passing by !' 
No more my dear delightful way tread 
Of keeping up a party-hatred ? 
Will none the Tory dogs pursue. 
When through the streets I cry Halloo 1 
Must all my d — me's, bloods, and wounds. 
Pass only now for empty sounds? 
Shall Tory rascals be elected. 
Although I swear them disaffected 1 
And when I roar, * A plot, a plot!' 
Will our own party mind me not ? 
So qualified to swear and lie, *  

Will they not trust me for a spy ? 

Dear Mullinix ! your good advice 
I beg : you see the case is nice : 
O ! were I equal in renown, 
like thee to please this thankless town. 
Or bless'd with such engaging parts. 
To win the truant schoolboys' hearts 1 
Thy virtues meet their just rewaid. 
Attended by the sable guard: 
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Charm'd by thy voice, the 'prentice drops 
The snowball destined at thy chops : 
Thy graceful steps, and colonel's air. 
Allure the cinder-picking fair. 

MuL. No more — in mark of true affection, 
I take thee under my protection : 
Thy parts are good, 'tis not denied ; 
I wish they had been well applied ; 
But now observe my counsel, (viz.) 
Adapt your habit to your phiz ; 
you must no longer thus equip ye. 
As Horace says, optat ephippia ; 
(There 's Latin too, that you may see 

How much improv'd by Doctor .) 

T have a coat at home that you may try ; 

Tis just like this, which hangs by geometry : 

My hat has much the nicer air : 

Your block will fit it to a hair : 

That wig, I would not for the world 

Have it so formal and so curl'd ; 

Twill be so oily and so sleek. 

When I have lain in it a week. 

You '11 find it well prepar'd to take 

The figure of toupee or snake. 

Thus dress'd^alike from top to toe. 

That which is which 'tis hard to know. 

When first in public we appear, 

1 11 lead the van, keep you the rear ; 

Be careful as you walk behind. 

Use all the talents of your mind ; 

Be studious well to imitate 

My portly motion, mien, and gait ; 

Mark my address, and learn my style. 

When to look scornful, when to smile, 
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Nor sputter out your oaths so fast. 
But keep your swearing to the last : 
Then at our leisure we'll be witty. 
And in the streets divert the city ; 
^ The ladies from the windows gaping. 
The children all our motions aping. 
Your conversation to refine, 
111 take you to some friends of mine. 
Choice spirits ! who employ their parts 
To mend the world by useful arts ; 
Some cleansing hollow tubes, to spy 
Direct the zenith of the sky ; 
Some have the city in their care, 
From noxious steams to purge the air ; 
Some teach us, in these dangerous days. 
How to walk upright in our ways ; 
Some, whose reforming hands engage 
To lash the lewdness of the age ; 
Some for the public service go 
Perpetual envoys to and fro. 
Whose able heads support the weight 
Of twenty ministers of state. 
We scorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o'er our bonny-clabber. 
Nor are we studious to inquire 
Who votes for manors, who for hire : 
Our care is to improve the mind 
With what concerns all humankind ; 
The various scenes of mortal life. 
Who beats her husband, who his wife ; 
Or how the bully at a stroke 
Knock'd down the boy, the lantern broke. . 
One tells the rise of cheese and oatmeal. 
Another when he got a hot meal ; 
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One gives advice in proverbs old» 
Instructs us how to tame a scold ; 
Or how by almanacs *tis clear, 
That herrings will be cheap this year. 

Tim. Dear Mullinix ! I now lament 
My precious time so long mispent, 
By nature meant for nobler ends ; 

introduce me to your friends I 
For whom by birth I was design'd, 
Till politics debased my mind : 

1 give myself entire to you ; 

G — d — n the Whigs and Tories too. 



ON 

THE FIVE LADIES AT SOTS HOLE', 

WITH THE DOCTOR' AT THEIR HEAD. 

(N.B, The Ladies treated the Doctor,) 

SENT AS FROM AN OFFICER OF THE ARMY. 

1728. 

FAiRLadiecf! number Five, 

Who in your merry freaks 
With little Tom contrive 

To feast on ale and stakes ; 

While he sits by a-grinning, 
To see you ssife in Sot's Hole, 

Set up with greasy linen, 
And neither mugs nor pots whole. 

' An alehouse in Dablin, fkmoni for beef-ttaket. 
* Dr. Thomas Sheridan. 

d2 
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Alas ! I never thought 

A priest would please your palate ; 
Besides, 111 hold a groat 

He 11 put you in a hallad ; 

Where I shall see your faces 

On paper daub'd so foul. 
They'll be no more like Graces 

Than Venus like an owl ; 

And we shall take you rather 

To be a midnight pack 
Of witches met together. 

With Beelzebub in black. 

It fills my heart with woe. 
To think, such ladies fine 

Should be reduced so low 
To treat a dull divine. 

Be by a parson cheated ! 

Had you been cunning stagers. 
You might yourselves be treated 

By captains and by majors. 

See how corruption grows. 

While mothers, daughters, aunts. 

Instead of powder'd beaux. 
From pulpits choose gallants. 

If we, who wear our wigs 
With fan-tail and wi£ snake. 

Are bubbled thus by prigs. 

Zounds ! who would be a rake ! 
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Had I heart to fight 

I'd knock the Doctor down; 
Or could I read or write. 

Egad I'd wear a gown. 

Then lei^ve him to his birch'. 

And at the Rose on Sunday, 
The parson safe at church, 

I'll treat you with Burgundy. 



THE 

FIVE LADIES' ANSWER 

TO THE BEAU WITH THE WIG AND WINGS AT HIS 

HEAD. 

You little scribbling Beau, 
What demon made you write ? 

Because to write you know 
As much as you can fight. 

For compliment so scurvy 

I wish we had you here. 
We 'd turn you topsyturvy 

Into a mug of beer. 

You thought to make a farce on 
The man and place we chose ; 

We 're sure a single parson 
Is worth a hundred beaux. 

* He kept a school. 
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And you would make us vassals, 
Good Mr. Wig and Wings, 

To silver clocks and tassels ; 
You would, you thing of things ! 

Because around your cane 
A round of diamonds is set. 

And you in some by-lane 
Have gained a paltry Grizette ; 

Shall we, of sense refined. 
Your trifling nonsense bear. 

As noisy as the wind. 
As empty as the air? 

We hate your empty prattle. 
And vow and swear 'tis true. 

There's more in one child's rattle 
Than twenty f<tpa like you. 
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THE BEAU'S REPLY 

TO THE FIVE LADIES' ANSWER. 

Why, how now, dapper Black, 
I smell your gown and cassock 

As strong upon your back 
As Tisdall smells of a sock^ 

To write such scurvy stuff! 

Fine ladies never do *t ; 
I know you well enough. 

And eke your cloven foot. 

Fine ladies, when they write. 
Nor scold nor keep a splutter ; 

Their verses give delight. 
As soft and sweet as butter. 

But Satan never saw 

Such haggard lines as these ; 
They stick athwart my maw. 

As bad as Suffolk cheese. 
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A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN AN EMINENT LAWYER AND DR. SWIFT, 

D. S. P. D. 

Being ao allasion to tfae first Satire of the secoad Book of 
Horace. — Sunt quibus in Satyr a, Sjc* 

February, 1728. 

DR. SWIFT. 

SiKCE there are persons who complain 
There 's too much satire in my vein^ 
That I am often found exceeding 
The rules of raillery and breeding, 
With too much freedom treat my betters. 
Not sparing even men of letters ; 
You, who are skill'd in lawyers* lore. 
What 's your advice ? shall I give o'er. 
Nor ever fools or knave expose 
Either in verse or humorous prose, 
And, to avoid all future ill. 
In my scrutoire lock up my quill 1 

Law. Since you are pleased to condescend 
To ask the judgment of a friend. 
Your case considered, I must think 
You should withdraw from pen and ink. 
Forbear your poetry and jokes, )j 

And live like other Christian Tolks ; I 

Or, if the Muses must inspire 
Your fancy with their pleasing fire. 
Take subjects safer for your wit 
Than those on which you lately writ; 
Commend the times, your thoughts correct. 
And follow the prevailing sect ; ~ 



^ 
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Assert that Hyde, in writing story, 
Shows all the malice of a Tory ; 
While Burnet, in his deathless page, 
Discovers freedom without rage : 
To Woolston recommend our youth, 
For learning, probity, and truth ; 
That noble genius ! who unbinds 
The chains which fetter free-born minds ; 
Redeems us from the slavish fears 
Which lasted near two thousand years ; 
He can alone the priesthood humble. 
Make gilded spires and altars tumble. 

Dr. S. Must I commend against my conscience 
Such stupid blasphemy and nonsense? 
To such a subject tune my lyre, 
And sing like one of Milton's choir. 
Where devils to a vale retreat. 
And call the laws of wisdom. Fate ; 
Lament upon their hapless fall. 
That force free virtue should enthral? 
Or, shall the charms of wealth and power 
Make me pollute the Muse's bower ? 

Law. As from the tripod of Apollo, 
Hear from my desk the words that follow : 
Some, by philosophers misled. 
Must honour you alive and dead ; 
And such as know what Greece hath writ. 
Must taste your irony and wit ; 
Whilst most that are or wduld be great. 
Must dread your pen, your person hate ; 
And you on Drapier's Hill must lie. 
And there without a mitre die. 
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MY lady's' 

LAMENTATION AND COMPLAINT 

AGAINST THE DEAN. 
JcLY 28, 1728. 

Sure never did man see 
A wretch like poor Nancy» 
So teased day and nigfat 
By a Dean and a Ejiigfat. 
To punish my sins 
Sir Arthur begins. 
And gires ikie a wipe 
With Skinny and Snipe ' : 
His malice is plain. 
Hallooing the Dean. 
The Dean neyer stops 
When he opens his chops ; 
I'm quite overrun 
W^ith rebus and pun. 

Before he came here. 
To spunge for good cheer, 
I sat with delight 
From morning till night; 
With two bony thumbs 
Could rub my old gums. 
Or scratching my nose. 
And jogging my toes; 

' Lad J AchcsoD, wife to Sir Aithnr AchcMB. 
' The Dean ued to caO her bj those Barnes. 
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But at present, forsooth, 
I must Dot rub a tooth. 
When my elbows he sees 
Held up by my knees. 
My arms, like two props^ 
Supporting my chops, 
And just as I handle them 
Moving all like a pendulum, 
He trips up my props. 
And down my chin drops 
From my head to my heels ; 
like a clock without wheels, 
I sink in the spleen 
An useless machine. 
If he had his will, 
I should never sit still : 
He comes with his whims^ 
I must move my limbs ; 
I cannot be sweet 
Without using my feet j 
To lengthen my breath. 
He tires me to death. 
By the worst of all squires, 
Through bogs and through briers, 
Where a cow would be startled, 
I 'm in spite of my heart led. 
And, say what I will, 
Haul'd up every hill. 
Till, daggled and tatter'd. 
My spirits quite shatter'd, 
I return home at night. 
And fast out of spite ; 
For I *d rather be dead 
Than it e'er should be said, 
33. E 
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I was better for him 
In stomach or limb. 

But now to my diet: 
No eating in quiet ; 
He's still finding faulty 
Too sour or too salt : 
The wing of a chick 
I hardly can pick. 
But trash without measure 
I swallow *with pleasure. 

Next, for his diyersion. 
He rails at my person : 
What court-breeding this is ! 
He takes me to pieces : 
From shoulder to flank 
I'm lean and I 'm lank ; 
My nose, long and thin, 
.Grows down to my chin ; 
My chin wiH not stay. 
But meets it half way ; 
My fingers prolix 
Are ten crooked sticks : 
He swears my el — bows 
Are two iron crows ; 
Or sharp pointed rocks. 
And wear out my smocks : 
To scape them. Sir Arthur 
Is forced to lie farther. 
Or his sides they would gore 
like the tusks of a boar. 

Now, changing the scene. 
But still to the Dean : 
He loves to be bitter at 
A lady illiterate ; 
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If he sees her but once. 
He'll swear she's a dunce; 
Can tell her by looks 
A hater of books : 
Through each line of her face 
Her folly can trace. 
Which spoils every feature 
Bestowed her by Nature, 
But sense gives a grace 
To the homeliest face ; 
Wise books and reflection 
Will mend the complexion. 
(A civil divine ! 
I suppose meaning mine) 
No lady who wants them 
Can ever be handsome. 

I gues9 well enough 
What be means by this stuff: 
He haws and he hums. 
At last out it comes : 

' What, madam 1 no walking. 
No reading, nor talking ? 
You're now in your prime. 
Make use of your time. 
Consider, bfefore 
You come to threescore. 
How the hussies will fleer 
Where'er you appear : 
^ That silly old puss 
Would fain be like us ; 
What a figure she made 
In her tariush'd brocade ?"' 

And then he grows mild ; 
' Come, be a good child : 
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If you are inclined 
To polish your mind, 
Be adored by the men 
Till threescore and ten. 
And kill with the spleen 
The jades of sixteen, 
I'll show you the way; 
Read six hours a-day : 
The wits will frequent ye. 
And think you but twenty/ 

Thus was I drawn in^ 
Forgive me my sin : 
At breakfast he'll ask 
An account of my task. 
Put a word out of joint. 
Or miss but a point, 
He rages and frets, 
^is manners forgets ; 
And, as I am serious. 
Is very imperious. 
!N o book for delight 
Must come in my sight ; 
But instead of new plays 
Dull Bacon's Essays, 
And pore every day on 
That nasty Pantheon. 
If I be not a drudge. 
Let all the world judge: 
'Twere better be blind 
Than thus be confined^ 

But while in an ill tone 
I murder poor Milton, 
The Dean, you will swear. 
Is at study or prayer. 
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He's all the day sauntering, 
With labourers bantering, 
Among his colleagues, 
A parcel of Teagues, 
(Whom he brings in among us. 
And bribes with mundungus.) 
Hail, fellow, well met. 
All dirty and wet. 
Find out, if you can. 
Who's master who's man. 
Who makes the best figure. 
The Dean or the digger ; 
And which is the best 
At cracking a jest. 
How proudly he talks 
Of zigzags and walks ! 
And all the day raves 
Of cradles and caves ; 
And boasts of his feats. 
His grottos and seats ; 
Shows all his gewgaws, 
And gapes for applause. 
A fine occupation 
For one in his station ! 
A hole where a rabbit 
Would scorn to inhabit, 
Dug out in an hour. 
He calls it a bower. 

But, oh ! how we laugh 
To see a wild calf 
Come, driven by heat. 
And foul the green seat ; 
Or run helter-skelter 
To his arbour for shelter, 

£2 
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Where all goes to ruin 
The Dean has been doing. 
The girls of the village 
Come flocking for pillage. 
Pull down the fine briers 
And thorns, to make fires ; 
But yet are so kind 
To leave something behind : 
No more need be said on 't, 
I smell when I tread on't. 

Dear friend ! Doctor Jenny, 
If I could but win ye. 
Or Walmsley or Whaley, 
To come hither daily. 
Since Fortune, my foe. 
Will needs have it so. 
That I 'm by her frowns 
Condemn'd to black gowns : 
No squire to be found 
The neighbourhood round, 
(For, under the rose, 
I would rather choose those) 
If your wives will permit ye. 
Come here out of pity. 
To ease a poor lady. 
And beg her a play-day ; 
So may you be seen 
No more in the spleen ; 
May Walmsley give wine, 
like a hearty divine ; 
May Whaley disgrace 
Dull DanieFs whey face ; 
And may your three spouses 
Let you lie at friends' houses. 
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TO 

DR. DELANY, 

ON THE I.IBELS WRITTEN AGAINST HIM. 

1729. 



-Tanti tibi non sit opaci 



Omnis arena Tagi. Jcv. 

As some raw youth in country bred, 
To arms by thirst of honour led. 
When at a skirmish first he hears 
The bullets whistling round his ears, 
Will duck his head aside, will start, 
And feel a trembling at his heart. 
Till scaping oft without a wound 
Lessens the terror of the sound ; 
Fly bullets now as thick as hops. 
He runs into a cannon's chops : 
An author thus, who pants for fame. 
Begins the world with fear and shame : 
When first in print you see him dread 
Each popgun levell'd at his head : 
The lead yon critic's quill contains 
Is destined to beat out his brains : 
As if he heard loud thunders roll. 
Cries, Lord, have mercy on his soul ! 
Concluding that another shot 
Will strike him dead upon the spot : 
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But wjien with squibbing, flashing, popping^ 

He cannot see one creature dropping, 

That missing fire, or missing aim. 

His life is safe, I mean his fame. 

The danger passed, takes heart of grace. 

And looks a critic in the face. 

Though splendour gives the fairest marie 
To poison'd arrows from the dark. 
Yet in yourself when smooth and round \ 
They glance aside without a wound. 

Tis said the gods tried all their art 
How Pain they might from Pleasure part ; 
But little could their strength avail ; 
Both still are fastened by the tail : 
Thus Fame and Censure with a tether 
By Fate are always link'd together. 

Why will you aim to be preferr'd 
In wit before the common herd, 
And yet grow mortified and vex*d 
To pay the penalty annex'd 1 
nris, eminence makes envy rise, 
As fairest fruits attract the flies. 
Should stupid libels grieve your mind. 
You soon a remedy may find ; 
lie down obscure, like other folks, 
Below the lash of snarlers' jokes : 
Their faction is five hundred odds. 
For every coxcomb lends them rods. 
And sneers as learnedly as they, 
like females o'er their morning tea. 

You say the Muse will not contain, 
And write you must, or break a vein. 

' In seipso tolas teroi atqae rotaodiu. 
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Then if you find the terms too hard. 
No longer my advice regard. 
But raise your fancy on the wing ; 
The Irish senate's praises sing ; 
How jealous of the nation's freedom ! 
And for corruptions, how they weed 'em ! 
How each the public good pursues. 
How far their hearts from private views ! 
Make all true patriots, up to shoe-boys. 
Huzza their brethren at the Blue-boys ^ 
Thus grown a member of the club. 
No longer dread the rage of Grub. 

How oft am I for rhyme to seek ! 
To dress a thought I toil a week ; 
And then how thankful to the town. 
If all my pains will earn a crown ( 
Whilst every critic can devour 
My work and me in half an hour. 
Would men of genius cease to write, 
The rogues must die for waut and spite ; 
Must die for want of food and raiment* 
If scandal did not find them payment. 
How cheerfully the hawkers cry 
A Satire ! and the gentry buy; 
While my hard*labour'd poem pines 
Unsold upon the printer's lines. 

A genius in the reverend gown 
Must ever keep its owner down; 
Tis an unnatural conjunction. 
And spoils the credit of the function. 
Round all your brethren cast your eyes ; 
Point out the surest men to rise ; 

' The Irish parliament sat at the Blae-boj*8 Hospital, 
while th^ new parUament-hoose was baildiog. 
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That club of candidates in black. 
The least deserving pf the pack. 
Aspiring, factious, fierce, and loud. 
With grace and learning unendowed. 
Can turn their hands to every job. 
The fittest tools to work for Bob ^ ; 
Will sooner coin a thousand lies 
Than suSer men of parts to rise ; 
They crowd about Preferment's gate. 
And press you down with all their weight; 
For as of old mathematicians 
Were by the vulgar thought magicians. 
So academic dull ale-drinkers 
Pronounce all men of wit. Freethinkers. 

Wit, as the chief of Virtue's Mends, 
Disdains to serve ignoble ends ; 
Observe what loads of stupid rhymef 
Oppress us in corrupted times ; 
What pamphlets in a court's defence 
Show reason, grammar, truth, or sense ? 
For though the Muse delights in fiction. 
She ne'er inspires against conviction. 
Then keep your virtue still unmix'd. 
And let not faction come betwixt; 
By party-steps no grandeur climb at. 
Though it would make you England's primate 
First learn the science to be dull. 
You then may soon your conscience lull ; 
If not, however seated high^ * 

Your genius in your face will fly. 

•When Jove was from his teeming head 
Of Wit's fair goddess brought to bed, 

' Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford. 
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There follow'd at his lying-iD« 

For afterbirth, a sooterkin. 

Which as the nurse pursued to kill, 

Attained by flight the Muses' hill. 

There in the soil began to root. 

And litter 'd at Parnassus' foot. 

From hence the critic-vermin sprung. 

With harpy claws and poisonous tongue, 

Who fatten on poetic scraps. 

Too cunning to be caught in traps. 

Dame Nature, as the learned show, 

Provides each animal its foe ; 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 

Devours your geese, the wolf your flocks : 

Thus Envy pleads a natural claim 

To persecute the Muses' fame. 

On poets in all times abusive. 

From Homer down to Pope inclusive. 

Yet what avails it to complain ? 
Vou try to take revenge in vain. 
A rat your utmost rage defies. 
That safe behind the wainscot lies. 
Say, did you ever know by sight 
In cheese an individual mite? 
Show me the same numeric flea 
That bit your neck but yesterday ; 
You then may boldly go in quest 
To find the Grub-street poets* nest ; 
What spunging-house, in dread of Jail,. 
Receives them while they wait for bail ; 
What alley are they nestled in. 
To flourish o'er a cup of gin ; 
Find the last garret where they lay. 
Or cellar where they starve to-day. 
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Suppose you had them all trepann'd, 
With each a libel in his hand. 
What punishment would you inflict ! 
Or call them rogues, or get them kick'd? 
These they have often tried before ; 
You but oblige them so much more : 
Themselves would be the first to teU, 
To make their trash the better sell. 

You have been libell 'd Let us know 

What fool officious told you so ? 

Will you regard the hawker's cries^ 

Who in his titles always lies ? 

Whatever the noisy scoundrel says. 

It might be something in your praise ; 

And praise bestow'd on Orub-street rhymes 

Would vex one more a thousand times. 

Till critics blame, and judges praise. 

The poet cannot claim his bays. 

On me when dunces are satiric, 

I take it for a panegyric. 

Hated by fools, and fools to hate. 

Be that my motto, and my fate. 
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A LIBEL 



ON 

THE REVEREND DR. DELANY AND HIS EXCELLENCY 
JOHN LORD CARTERET. 



TO DR. DELANY, 

OCCASIONED BY HIS EPISTLE TO HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN 

LORD CARTERET. 

1729. 

Deluded Mortals ! whom the great 
Choose for companions tite d Ute ; 
Who, at their dinners en familie, 
Gret leave to sit whene'er you willy 
Then boasting tell us where you dined^ 
And how his lordship was so kind ? 
How many pleasant things he spoke. 
And how you laugh 'd at every joke ; 
Swear he's a most facetious man. 
That you and he are cup and can ; 
You travel with a heavy load. 
And quite mistake preferment's road. 

Suppose my lord and you alone. 
Hint the least interest of your own. 
His visage drops, he knits his brow. 
He cannot talk of business now : 
Or mention but a vacant post, 
He*ll turn it off with, < Name your toast:' 

33. F 
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Nor could the nicest artist paint 

A countenance with more constraint. 

Jbor as, their appetites to quench, 
Lords keep a pimp to bring a "wench. 
So men of wit are but a kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind ; 
Who proper objects must provide 
To gratify their lust of pride. 
When, wearied with intrigues of state. 
They find an idle hour to prate. 
Then should you dare to ask a place, ^ 
You forfeit all your patron*s grace. 
And disappoint the sole design 
For which he summon'd you to dine. 

Thus Congreve spent in writing plays. 
And one poor office, half his days; 
While Montague', who claim'd the station 
To be Mecaenas of the nation. 
For poets open table kept. 
But ne'er considered where they slept: 
Himself, as rich as fifty Jews, 
Was easy, though they wanted shoes : 
And crazy Congreve scarce could spare 
A shilling to discharge his chair. 
Till prudence taught him to appeal 
From Paean's fire to party-zeal ; 
Not owing to his happy vein 
The fortunes of his latter scene ; 
Took proper principles to thrive. 
And so might every dunce alive. 

Thus Steele, who own'd what others writ. 
And flourish'd by imputed wit, 

1 Earl of Halifax. 
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From perils of a hundred gaols 
Withdrew to starve and die in Wales. 

Thus Gaj, the Hare with many Friends, 
Twice seven long years the court attends ; 
Who, under Tales conveying truth. 
To virtue form'd a princely youth: 
Who paid hb courtship with the crowd 
As far as modest pride allowed; 
Rejects a servile usher's place. 
And leaves St. James's in disgrace. 

Thus Addison, by lords caress'd. 
Was left in foreign lands distress'd; 
Forgot at home, became for hire 
A travelling tutor to a squire ; 
But wisely left the Muses' hill. 
To business shaped the poet's quill ; 
Let all his barren laurels fade ; 
Took up himself the courtier's trade. 
And, grown a minister of state. 
Saw poets at his levee wait. 

Hail, happy Pope I whose generous mind 
Detesting all the statesman kind. 
Contemning courts, at courts unseen, 
Refused the visits of a queen. 
A soul with every virtue fraught. 
By sages, priests, or poets, taught; 
Whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Grecian story tells ; 
A genius for all stations fit. 
Whose meanest talent is his wit ; 
His heart too great, -though fortune little. 
To lick a rascal statesman's spittle ; 
Appealing to the nation's taste. 
Above the reach of want is placed ; 
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By Homer dead was taught to thrire, 
Which Homer never could alive ; 
And sits aloft on Pindus* head. 
Despising slaves that cringe for bread. 

True politicians only pay 
For solid work, but not for play; 
Nor ever choose to work with tools 
Forged up in colleges and schools : 
Consider how much more is due 
To all their journeymen than you. 
At table you can Horace quote. 
They at a pinch can bribe a vote : 
You show your skill in Grecian story. 
But they can manage Whig and Tory: 
You, as a critic, are so curious 
To find a verse in Virgil spurious ; 
But they can smoke the deep designs, 
When Bolingbroke with Pulteney 4ines. 

Besides, your patron may upbraid ye. 
That you have got a place already; 
An office for your talents fit. 
To flatter, carve, and show your wit ; 
To snuff the lights, and stir the fire. 
And get a dinner for your hire. 
What claim have you to place or pension ? 
He overpays in condescension. 

But, reverend Doctor! you, we know. 
Could never condescend so low ; 
The viceroy whom you now attend. 
Would, if he durst, be more your friend. 
Nor will in you those gifts despise. 
By which himself was taught to rbe : 
When he has virtue to retire. 
Hell grieve he did not raise you higher. 
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And place yoa in a better station. 
Although it might have pleased the nation. 

This may be true submitting still 

To Walpole's more than royal will ; 
And what condition can be worse ? 
He comes to drain a beggar s purse ; 
He comes to tie our chains on faster. 
And show us, England is our master; 
Caressing knaves, and dunces wooing. 
To make them work their own undoing. 
What has he else to bait his traps. 
Or bring his vermin in, but scraps t 
The offals of a church distressed, 
A hungry vicarage at best, 
Or some remote inferior post. 
With forty pounds a year at most? 

But here again you interpose ; 
Your favourite lord is none of diose 
Who owe their virtues to their stations. 
And characters to dedications : 
For keep him in, or turn him out. 
His learning none will call in doubt ; 
His learning, though a poet said it 
Before a play, would lose no credit; 
Nor Pope would dare deny him wit. 
Although to praise it Philips writ. 
I own he hates an action base. 
His virtues battling with his place ; 
Nor wants a nice discerning spirit 
Betwixt a true and spurious merit; 
Can sometimes drop a voter's claim, 
And give up party to his fame. 
I do the most that friendship can ; 
I hate the viceroy, love the man. 

f2 
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Bat youy who tiU your fortane's made. 
Must be a sweetener by your trade. 
Should swear he never meant us ill. 
We suffer sore against his will ; 
That if we could but see his heart. 
He would have chose a milder part; 
We rather should lament his case. 
Who must obey, or lose his place. 

Since this reflection slipp*d your peu. 
Insert it when you write again; 
And, to illustrate it, produce . 
This simile for his excuse. 

' So, to destroy a guilty land. 
An angel sent by Heaven's command ', 
While he obeys almighty will, 
Peihaps may feel compassion still. 
And wish the task had been assigned 
To spirits of less gentle kind.' 

But I, in politics grown old. 
Whose thoughts are of a different mould ; 
Who from my soul sincerely hate 
Bodi kings and ministers of state ; 
Who look on courts with stricter eyes 
To see the seeds of vice arise. 
Can lend you an allusion fitter. 
Though flattering knaves may call it bitter; 
Which, if you durst but give it place. 
Would show you many a statesman's face : 
Fresh from the tripod of Apollo 
I had it in the words that follow : 
(Take notice, to avoid offence, 
I here except his Excellence.) 

' So wben an uigel bj diviiie commaiidi 

Adiuom*M Ctumpmgtu 
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* So, to effect his monarch's ends. 
From hell a viceroy devil ascends. 
His budget with corruptions cramm'd. 
The contributions of the damn'd. 
Which with unsparing hand he strows 
Through courts and senates as he goes. 
And then at Beelzebub's black hall 
Complains his budget was too small.' 

Your simile may better shine 
In verse, but there is truth in mine ; 
For no imaginable things 
Can differ more than gods and kings ; 
And statesmen by ten thousand oddi^ 
Are angels, just as kings are gods. 



ON 

BURNING A DULL POEM. 

1729. 

An ass's hoof alone can hold 

That poisonous juice which kills by cold. 

Methought, when I this poem read. 

No vessel but an ass's head 

Such frigid fustian could contain ; 

I mean the head without th^ brain. 

The cold conceits, the chilling thoughts. 

Went down like stupifying draughts : 

I found my head began to swim, 

A numbness crept through every limb : 

In haste, with imprecations dire, 

I threw the volume in the fire ; 
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WheD, who could think? though cold as ice. 
It bura'd to ashes in a trice. 

How could I more enhance its fame? 
Though born in snow, it died in flame. 



TO JANUS, 
ON new-year's day. 

1729. 

Two-faced Janus, god of time, 
pe my Phoebus while I rhyme : 
To oblige your crony Swift, 
Bring our dame a New-year's gift : 
She has got but half a brace : 
Janus, since thou hast a face. 
To my lady once be kind ; 
Give her half thy face behind. 

God of time, if you be wise. 
Look not with your future eyes : 
What imports thy forward sight? 
Well if you could lose it quite. 
Can you take delight in viewing 
This poor isle's' approaching ruin. 
When thy retrospection vast 
Sees the glorious ages past ? 

Happy nation ! were we blind. 
Or had only eyes behind. 
' Drown your morals, (madam cries) 
I '11 have none but forward eyes ; 

' Ireland. 
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Prudes decayed about may tack. 

Strain their necks with looking^ back ; 

Give me Time when coming on ; 

Who refz^ards him when he's gone? 

By the Dean though gravely told 

New years help to make me old. 

Yet I find a New-year's lace ^„^ 

Burnishes an old year's face. /f-'V - 

Give me velvet and quadrille, /" \ '\ . 

I'll have youth and beauty still.' ; / 



DRAPIER'S HILL'. 

1729. 

We g^ve the world to understand 
Our thriving Dean has purchased land ; 
A purchase which will bring him clear 
Above his rent four pounds a-year. 
Provided, to improve the ground. 
He will but add two hundred pound ; 
And from bis endless hoarded store. 
To build a house, five hundred more. 
Sir Arthur % too, shall have his will. 
And call the mansion Drapier's Hill^ 
That when a nation, long enslaved. 
Forgets by whom it once was saved, 

' The Dean gave this name to a farm called Drnmlack, 
which he took of Sir Arthur Acheson, whose seat lay between 
that and Market Hill, and intended to baild an hoose npon it, 
bat afterwards changed his mind. Hawkes, 

' Sir Arthur AchesoD, from whom the pnrohase was made. 
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When none the Drapier's praise shall sing, 
His signs aloft no longer swing, 
His medals and his prints forgotten. 
And all his handkerchiefs are rotten^. 
His famous Letters made waste paper. 
This hill may keep the name of Drapier ; 
In spite of envy flourish still. 
And Drapier's vie with Cooper's HilL 

' Medals were oast, many signs hong, and bandkerebiefs 
-made, with devices, in bononr of the author, ander the name 
of M. B. Drt^ier. 
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TUB 

GRAND QUESTION DEBATED, 

WHETHER HAMILTON'S BAWN ' SHOULD BE TURNED 
INTO A BARRACK OR A M ALTHOUSE ? 

1729. 



PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 

The author of the following Poem is said to he 
Dr. J. S. D. s. p. D. who wrote it, as well as se- 
Teral other copies of verses of the like kind, hy 
way of amusement, in the family of an honourable 
gentleman in the north of Ireland, where he spent 
a summer about two or three years ago. 

A certain very great peri^on', then in that king- 
dom, having heard much of this poem, obtained 
a copy from the gentleman, or, as some say, the 
lady, in whose house it was written ; from whence 
(I know not by what -accident) several other 
copies were transcribed, full of errors. As I 
have a great respect for the supposed author, I 
have procured a true copy of the poem, the pub- 
lication whereof can do him less injury than 
printing any of those incorrect ones which run 

' A bawn was a place near the boase, enclosed witb mad 
or stone walls, to keep the cattle from being stolen in the 
nig^t. Tbejr are now little nsed. 

* John Lord Carteret, then lord lientenant of Ireland, after- 
wards Earl Granville in right of bis motber. 
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about in manuscript, and would infaltibly be soon 
in the press, if not thus prevented. 

Some expressions being peculiar to Ireland, I 
have prevailed on a gentleman of that kingdom to 
explain them, and I have put the several explana- 
tions in their proper places. 



Thus spoke to my lady the knight 3, full of care; 
* Let me have your advice in a weighty afiair. 
This Hamilton's Bawn^ whilst it sticks on my hand, 
I lose by the house what I get by the land ; 
But how to dispose of it to the best bidder. 
For a Barrack' or Malthouse, we now must con- 
sider. 
' First, let me suppose I make it a Malthouse, 
Here I have computed the profit will fall t' us ; 
There 's nine hundred pounds for labour and grain, 
I increase it to twelve, so three hundred remain ; 
A handsome addition for wine and good cheer. 
Three dishes a-day, and three hogsbeads a-year. 
With a dozen large vessels my vault shall be stored, 
No little scrub joint shall come on my board; 
And you and the Dean no more shall combine 
To stint me at night to one bottle of wine ; 
Nor shall I, for his humour, permit you to purloin 
A stone and a quarter of beef from my sirloin. , 

^ Sir Arthar Acheson, at whose seat it was written. 

* A lai^e old hoase, two miles from Sir Arthur Achesoo's 
seat. 

^ The army in Ireland is lodged in strong boildings over the 
whole kingdom, called Barracks. 
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If I make it a Barrack, the crown is my tenant ; 
My dear! I have ponder'd again and again on*t; 
In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my rent ; 
Whatever they give me, I must be content, 
Or join with the court in every debate. 
And rather than that I would lose my estate.' 
Thus ended the knight ; thus began his meek 

wife; 
' It must, and it shall be a Barrack, my life ! 
I *m grown a mere mopus ; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants and rusty dull rums^. 
With parsons what lady can keep herself clean ? 
I 'm all over-daub'd when I sit by the Dean. 
But if you will give us a Barrack, my dear ! 
The captain, I'm sure, will always come here: 
I then shall not value his deanship a straw. 
For the captain, I warrant, will keep him in awe ; 
Or should he pretend to be brisk and alert. 
Will tell him that chaplains should not be so pert; 
That men of his coat should be minding their 

prayers. 
And not among ladies to give themselves airs.' 

Thus argued my lady, but argued in vain; 
The knight his opinion resolved to maintain. 
But Hannah^, who listen'd to all that was passed, 
And could not endure so vulgar a taste. 
As soon as her ladyship caird to be dress'd. 
Cried, * Madam, why surely my master's possess'd : 
Sir Arthur the Maltater! how fine it will soiind! 
I'd rather the Bawn were sunk under ground. 

* A cant word in Ireland for a poor country cler^jman. 
' Mj ladj*B waiting woman. 
33. G 
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But, madam, I guessed there would nerer com'e 

good, 
When I saw him so often with Darby and Wood*. 
And now my dream 's out ; for I was a-dream'd 
That I saw a huge rat: O dear! how I scr^am'd ! 
And after, methought, I had lost my new shoes ; 
And Molly she said I should hear some ill news. 

* Dear madam ! had you but the spirit to tease. 
You might have a Barrack wheneyer you please : 
And, madam, 1 always believed you so stout. 
That for twenty denials you would not gire out. 
If I had a husband like him, I purtest. 

Till he gave me my will, I would give him no rest; 
And rather than come in the same pair of sheets 
With such a cross man, I would lie in the streets. 
But, madam, I beg you contrive and invent. 
And worry him out, till he gives his consent. 

* Dear madam ! whene'er of a Barrack I think. 
An I were to be hang*d, I can't sleep a wink ; 
Por if a new crotchet comes into my brain, 

I can*t get it out, though I'd never so fain. 
I fancy already a Barrack contriyed 
At Hamilton*s Bawn, and the troop is arrived ; 
Of this, to be sure, Sir Arthur has warning. 
And waits on the captain betimes the next morning. 

* Now see, when they meet, how their honours 

behave : [slave. 

Noble captain ! your servant — Sir Arthur ! your 
Ifou honour me much — ^The honour is mine — 
'Twas a sad rainy night — but the morning is fine — 
Pray how does my lady My wife's at your 

service 

I think I have seen her picture by Jarvis 

' Two of Sir Arthur's nuimgert. 
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Good morrow, good captain! I'll wait on you 

down 
You sha'n't stir a foot — You'll think me a clown — 
Por all the world*, captain, not half an .inch far- 

ther — 
You must be obey'd — Your servant. Sir Arthur ; 

My humble respects to my lady unknown 

I hope you will use my house as your own.' 

' Go bring me my smock, and leave off your prate ; 
Thou hast certainly gotten a cup in thy pate.' 
' Pray, madam, be quiet; what was it I said? — 
You had like to have put it quite out of my head. 

' Next day, to be sure, the captain will come 
At the head of his troop, with trumpet and (Irum. 
Now, madam, observe how he marches in state ; 
The man with the kettledrum enters the gate : 
Dub, dub, adub, dub. The trumpeters follow ; 
Tantara, tantara ; while all the boys halloo. 
See now comes the captain, all daub'd with gold 

lace: 
O law! the sweet gentleman ! look in his face; 
And see how he rides like a lord of the land. 
With the fine flaming sword that he holds in his 

hand ; 
And his horse, the dear creter ! it prances and rears. 
With ribands in knots at its tail and its ears. 
At last comes the troop, by the word of command 
Drawn up in our court; when the captain cries, — 
Your ladyship lifts up the sash to be seen, [Stand. 
(For sure I had dizen^d you out like a queen) 
The captain, to show he is proud of the favour. 
Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beaver 
(His beaver is cock'd; pray, madam, mark that. 
For a captain of horse never takes off his hat. 
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Because he has never a hand that is idle. 

For the right holds the sword, and the left holds 

the bridle) 
Then flourishes thrice his sword in the air. 
As a compliment due to a lady so fair : 
(How I tremble to think of the blood it hath spilt!) 
Then he lowers down the point, and kisses the hilt. 
Your ladyship smiles, and thus you begin ; 
Pray, captain, be pleased to alight and walk in. 
The captain salutes you with congee profound. 
And your ladyship courtesies half-way to the 

ground. 
< Eat, run to your master, and bid him come to us ; 
I'm sure he'll be proud of the honour yoii do us:' 
And, captain, you '11 do us the favour to stay. 
And take a short dinner here with us to-day : 
You're heartily welcome; but as for good cheer. 
You come in the very worst time of the year : 

If I had expected so worthy a guest 

Lord! madam ! your ladyship sure is in jest; 
You banter me, madam : the kingdom must grant — 
You officers, captain, are so complaisant.' 

' Hist, hussy ! I think I hear somebody coming — ^ 
' No, madam ; 'tis only Sir Arthur a-humming : 
To shorten my tale, (for I hate a long story) 
The captain at dinner appears in his glory ; 
The Dean and the doctor^ have humbled their pride. 
For the captain's entreated to sit by your side ; 
And, because he's their betters you carve for him 

first; 
The parsons for envy are ready to burst : 
The servants, amazed, are scarce ever able 
To keep off their eyes as they wait at the table ; 

' Doctor Jenny, a clergyman in the neighbonrfaood. 
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And Molly and I have thrust in our nose 
To peep at the captain in all his fine clones. 
Dear madam ! be sure he's a fine spoken man ; 
Do but hear on the clergy how glib his tongue ran : 
And, madam, (says he,) if such dinners you give. 
You 11 never want parsons as long as you live; 
I ne'er knew a parson without a good nose. 
But the devil's as welcome wherever he goes. 
G— d d — me, they bid us reform and repent, 
But, z — s, by their looks they never keep Lent. 
Mister curate, for all your grave looks, I'm afraid 
You cast a sheep's eye on her ladyship's maid; 
I wish she would lend you her pretty white hand 
In mendingy our cassock and smoothing your band ; 
(For theDeanwas so shabby,and looked like a ninny. 
That the captain supposed he was curate to Jenny) 
Whenever you see a cassock and gown, 
A hundred to one but it covers a clown. 
Observe how a parson comes into a room, 
6 — d d — me, he hobbles as bad as my groom. 
A schoIard,when justfrom his college broke loose. 
Can hardly tell how to cry Bo to a goose. 
Your Noveds, and Bluturks, and Omurs'^ and 

stuff. 
By G — they don't signify this pinch of snuff. 
To give a young gentleman right education, 
The army's the only good school in the nation. 
My schoolmaster calFd me a dunce and a fool. 
But at cuffs I was always the cock of the school ; 
I never could take to my book for the blood x>' me, 
And the puppy confess'd he expected no good o' me. 

*^ 0?ids, Platfircbs, Homers. See Essaj on Modern Eda- 
cation. 

g2 
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He caught me one morning coquetting his wife. 
But he maul'd me, I ne'er was so maul'd in my life ; 
So I took to the road, and, what's very odd. 
The first man I robb'd was a parson, by G — . 
Now,.madam, you 11 think it a strange thing to say. 
But the sight of a book makes me sick to this day. 

^ Never since I was bom did I hear so much wit, 
And, madam, I laugh'd till I thought I should split : 
So then you look'd scornful, andsnift at the Dean, 
As who should say. Now, am I Skinny and Lean ' ' ? 
But he durst not so much as once open his lips. 
And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips.' 

Thus merciless Hannah ran on in her talk. 
Till she heard the Dean call, ' Will your ladyship 

walkr 
Her ladyship answers, ' I'm just coming down :' 
Then turning to Hannah, and forcing a frown. 
Although it was plain in her heart she was glad, 
Cried, ' Hussy ! why, sure the wench is gone mad: 
How could these chimeras get into your brains? — 
Come hither, and take this old gown for your pains. 
But the Dean, if this secret should come to his ears, 
Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers: 
For your life, not a word of the matter, I charge ye. 
Give me but a Barrack, a fig for the clergy.' 

^} Nicknames for my ladjr. 
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DIRECTIONS 

FOR MAKING A BIRTH-DAY SONG. 

1729. 

To form a just and finished piece. 
Take twenty gods of Rome or Greece, 
Whose godships are in chief request. 
And fit your present subject best ; 
And should it be your hero's case 
To have both male and female race. 
Your business must be to provide 
A score of goddesses beside. 

Some call their monarchs sons of Saturn, 
For which they brin^ a modern pattern. 
Because they might have heard of one 
Who often long'd to eat his son ; 
But this, I think, will not go down^ 
For here the father kept his crown. 

Why, then, appoint him son of Jove, 
Who met his mother in a grove. 
To this we freely shall consent. 
Well knowing what the poets meant, 
And in their sense, 'twist me and you. 
It may be literally true. 

Next, as the laws of verse require. 
He must be greater than his sire. 
For Jove, as every schoolboy know?. 
Was able Saturn to depose : 
And sure no Christian poet breathing 
Would be more scrupulous than a heathen ; 
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Or if to blasphemy it tends. 
That's but a trifle among friends. 

Your hero now another Mars is. 
Makes mighty armies turn their a — s ; 
Behold his glittering falchion mow 
Whole squadrons at a single blow. 
While Victory, with wings outspread. 
Flies like an eagle o'er his head. 
His milk-white steed upon its haunches. 
Or pawing into dead men's paunches. 
As Overton has drawn his sire. 
Still seen o'er many an alehouse fire. 
Then from his arm hoarse thunder rolls. 
As loud as fifty mustard bowls ; 
For thunder still his arm supplies. 
And lightning always in his eyes ; 
They both are cheap enough in conscience. 
And serve to echo rattling nonsense : 
The rumbling words march fierce along, 
Made trebly dreadful in your song. 

Sweet poet ! hired for Birth-day rhymes. 
To sing of wars choose peaceful times. 
What though, for fifteen years and more, 
Janus hath lock'd his temple-door ; 
Though not a cofiee-house we read in 
Hath mention'd arms on this side Sweden, 
Nor London journals, nor the postmen. 
Though fond V}f warlike lies as most men; 
Thou still with battles stuff thy head full. 
For must thy hero not be dreadful ? 

Dismissing Mars, it next must follow 
Your conqueror is become Apollo ; 
That he's Apollo is as plain as 
That Robin Walpole is Mecaenas : 
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But that he struts, and that he squints. 
You'd know him by Apollo's prints. 
Old Phoebus is but half as bright. 
For your's can shine both day and night. 
The first, perhaps, may once an age 
Inspire you with poetic rage ; 
Your Phoebus Royal every dayj 
Not only can inspire, but pay. 

Then make this new Apollo sit 
Sole patron, judge, and god of wit. 
' Hpw from his altitude iie ,stoops 
To f^iise up Virtue when she droops I 
On Learning.lvow his bounty flows. 
And with what justice he bestows ! 
Fair Isis! and ye banks of Cam ! 
Be witness if I tell a flam. 
What prodigies in arts we drain. 
From both your streams in George's reign. 
As from the flowery bed of Nile ;' — 
But here's enough to show your style. 
Broad inuendos, such as this. 
If well applied, can hardly miss ; 
For when you bring your song in print. 
He '11 get it read, and take the hint, 
^It must be read before 'tis warbled. 
The paper gilt, and cover marbled) 
And will be so much more your debtor^ 
Because he never knew a letter ; 
And as he hears his wit and sense, 
(To which he never made pretence) 
Set out in hyperbolic strains, 
A guinea shall reward your pains ; . 
For patrons never pay so well. 
As when they scarce have leam'd to spell. 
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Next call him Neptune : with his trident 
He rules the sea ; you see him ride in 't : 
And if provoked^ he soundly firks his 
Kebellious waves with rods, like Xerxes. 
He would have seized the Spanish plate. 
Had not the fleet gone out too late ; 
And in their very ports besiege them. 
But that he would not disoblige them ; 
And made the rascals pay him dearly 
For those affronts they give him yearly. 

Tis not denied that, when we write 
Our ink is black, our paper white. 
And when we scrawl our paper o'er. 
We blacken what was white before : 
I think this practice only fit 
Por dealers in satiric wit. 
But you some white-lead ink must get. 
And write on paper black as jet; 
Your interest lies to learn the knack 
Of whitening what before was black. 

Thus your encomium, to be strong. 
Must be applied directly wrong : 
A tyrant for his mercy praise. 
And crown a royal dunce with bays ; 
A squinting monkey load with charms. 
And paint a coward fierce in arms. 
Is he to avarice inclined? 
Extol him for his generous mind : 
And when we starve for want of corn. 
Come out with Amalthea's horn. 
For all experience this evinces 
The only art of pleasing princes ; 
For princes love you should descant 
On virtues which they know they want. 
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One compliment I had forgot, 

But songsters must omit it not ; 

I freely grant the thought is old : 

Why, then your hero niust be told 

In him such virtues lie inherent. 

To qualify him God's vicegerent. 

That, with no title to inherit. 

He must have been a king by merit : 

Yet be the fancy old or new, 

Tis partly false and partly true ; 

And, take it right, it means no more 

Than George and William claimed before. 

Should some obscure inferior fellow^ 
Like Julius, or the youth of Pella, 
When all your list of gods is out, 
Presume to show his mortal snout. 
And as a deity intrude, 
Because he had the world subdued. 
Oh! let him not debase your thoughts, 
Or name him but to show his faults. 

Of gods I only quote the best, 
But you may hook in all the rest. 

Now, Birth-day bard! with joy proceed 
To praise your empress and her breed. 
First, of the first, to vouch your lies. 
Bring all the females of the skies; 
The Graces, and their mistress Venus, 
Must venture down to entertain us : 
With bended knees, when they adore her. 
What dowdies they appear before her ! 
Nor shall we think you talk at random, 
Por Venus might be her great-grandam ; 
Six thousand y^ars has lived the goddess. 
Your heroine hardly fifty odd is. 
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Besides, your songsters oft have shown 
That she hath Graoes of her own ; 
Three Graces, by Lucina brought her, 
Just three, and every Grace a daughter^ 
Here many a king his heart and crown 
Shall at their snowy feet lay down ; 
In royal robes they come by dozens 
To court their EngUsh-German cousins. 
Besides a pair of princely babies. 
That five years hence will both be Hebes^ 

Now see her seated in her throne 
With genuine lustre all her own : 
Poor Cynthia never shone so bright. 
Her splendour is but borrow'd light,. 
And only with her brother linked 
Can shine, without him is extinct; 
But Carolina shines the clearer 
With neither spouse nor brother near her,^ 
And darts her beams o*er both our isles. 
Though George is gone a thousand miles* 
Thus Berecynthia takes her place, 
Attended by her heavenly race. 
And sees a son in every god,- 
Unawed by Jove's all-shaking nod. 

Now sing his little Highness Freddy^ 
Who struts Uke any king already : 
With so much beauty, show me any maid 
That could resist this charming Ganymede, 
Where majesty with sweetness vies. 
And, like his father, early wise. 
Then cut him out a world of work. 
To conquer Spain, and quell the Turk ; 
Foretell his empire crown'd with bays. 
And golden times, and halcyon days ; 
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And swear hia line shall rule the nation 
Por ever — till the coafla^ation. 

But now it comes into my mind 
We left a little duke behind, 
A Cupid in his face and size, 
And only wants to want his eyes. 
Make some provision for the younker> 
Find him a kingdom out to conquer; 
Prepare a fleet to waft him o'er. 
Make Gulliver his Commodore, 
Into whose packet valiant Willy put, 
Will soon subdue the realm of IJIliput. 

A skilful criticjustly blames 
Hard, tough, crank, guttural, harsh, stiff names: 
The sense can ne'er be too Jejune, 
But smooth your words to lit the tune. 
HanoTcr may do well enongh. 
But George and Bruuswick are too rough : 
Hesse Darmstadt makes a rugged sound. 
And Guelp the strongest ear will wound. 
In vain are all attempts from Germany 
To find out proper names for harmony : 
And yet I must except the Rhine, 
Because it cimka to Caroline. 
Hail ! Queen of Britain I Queen of Rhymes I 
Be sung ten hundred thousand times 1 
Too happy were the poets' crew. 
If their own happiness they knew. 
Three syllables did never meet 
So soft, so sliding, and so sweet; 
Nine other tuneful words like that 
Would prove even Hftmer's numbers flat. 
Behold three beauteous vowels stand. 
With bridegroom liquids, hand in hand, 

33. H 
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In concord here for ever fix*d; 
No jarring consonant betwixt. 

May Caroline continue long, 
Por ever fair and young! — in song. 
What though the royal carcass mast. 
Squeezed in a coffin, turn to dust; 
Those elements her name compose. 
Like atoms, are exempt from blows. 

Though Caroline may fill your gaps. 
Yet still you mast consult your maps ; 
Find rivers with harmonious names, 
Sabrina, Medway, and the Thames. 
Britannia long will wear like steel. 
But Albion*s cliffs are out at heel. 
And patience can endure no more 
To hear the Belgic Lion roar. 
Give up the phrase of haughty Gaul, 
But proud Iberia soundly maul ; 
Restore the ships by Philip taken. 
And make him crouch to save his bacon. 
Nassau, who got the name of glorious. 
Because he never was victorious, 
A hanger-on has always been ; 
For old acquaintance bring him in. ' 

To Walpole you might lend a line. 
But much I fear he's in decline; 
And if you chance to come too late. 
When he goes out, you share his fate. 
And bear the new successor's frown ; 
Or whom you once sang up, sing down. 

Reject with scorn that stupid notion, 
To praise your hero for devotion ; 
Nor entertain a thought so odd, 
^hat princes should believe in God ; 
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But follow the securest rule^ 

And turn it all to ridicule : 

Tis grown the choicest wit at court. 

And gives the maids of honour sport ; 

For since they talk'd with Doctor Clarke, 

They now can venture in the dark : 

That sound divine the truth hath spoke all^ 

And pawnfd his word, hell is not local. 

This will not give them half the trouble 

Of bargains sold, or meanings double. 

Supposing now your song is done. 
To Mynheer Handel next you run. 
Who artfully will pare and prune 
Your words to some Italian tune; 
Then print it in the largest letter. 
With capitals, the more the better ; 
Present it boldly on your knee. 
And take a guinea for your fee. 



ON 

THE IRISH CLUB. 

1729. 

Ye paltry underlings of state I 

Ye senators ! who love to prate ; 

Ye rascals of inferior note, 

Who for a dinner sell a vote ! 

Ye pack of pensionary peers. 

Whose fingers itch for poets' ears! 

Ye bishops ! far removed from saints. 

Why all this rage? why these complaints 1 
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Why against printers all this noise ? 
This summoning of blackguard boys ? 
Why so sagacious in your guesses 1 
Your effs, and tees, and am, and esses f 
Take my advice; to make you safe 
I know a shorter way by half. 
The point is plain ; remove the cause, 
Defend your liberties and laws; 
Be sometimes to your country true. 
Have once the public good in view ; 
Bravely despise Champagne at court. 
And choose to dine at home with Port : 
Let prelates, by their good behaviour. 
Convince us they believe a Saviour, 
Nor sell what they so dearly bought. 
This country, now their own, for nought. 
Ne'er did a true satiric Muse 
Virtue or innocence abuse, 
And 'tis against poetic rules 
To rail at men by nature fools : 
But *'*** * * * * * * 



THE 

FABLE OF THE BITCHES ». 

A BITCH, that was full pregnant grown 
By all the dogs and curs in town. 
Finding her teeming time was come. 
And litter ripen*d in her womb, 

' This poem was written in 1715, on an attempt to repeal 
the Test Act 
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Went h^re and there, and every ^here, 
To find an easy place to lay her. 

At length to Music's' house she came, 
And begg'd like one both blind and lame i^ 
* My only friend ! my dear (said she) 
You see that mere necessity 
Hath sent me to your house to whelp ; 
I 'm dead if you deny your help.' 
With fawning whine and rueful tone. 
With artful sigh and feigned groan, 
With canting voice and doleful tale. 
Smooth Eawty ^ did so far prevail. 
That Music gave her leave to litter ; 
(But mark what follow'd — ^faith she bit her ;) 
Whole baskets full of bits and scraps. 
And broth enough to fill her paps, 
Por well she knew her numerous brood, 
For want of milk, would suck her blood. 

But when she thought her pains were done. 
And now 'twas high time to be gone. 
In civil terms — * My friend! (said she) 
My house ybu Ve had on courtesy; 
And now I earnestly desire 
That you would with your cubs retire ; 
For should you stay but one week longer, 
I shall be starved with cold and hunger.' 

The guest replied — ' My friend ! your leave 
I must a little longer crave ; 
Stay till my tender cubs can find 
Their way — for now you see they're blind ; 

' Miuio alindes to the Church of England. 

' Bawtj (whioh is the name of a hitch in Scotch) allades 
to the Kirk. 

H2 
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• 

But when we've gadier'd strength/I swear 
We 11 to our barn again repair.' 

The time passed on^ and Music came 
Her kennel once again to claim ; 
But Bawty, lost to shame and honour. 
Set all her cubs at once upon her ; 
Made her retire and quit her right. 
And loudly cried — * A bite, a bite.' 

THE MORAL. 

. Thus did the Trojan wooden horse 
Conceal a fatal armed force ; 
No sooner brought within the walls. 
But Ilium's lost, and Priam falb. 



THE 

LADY S DRESSING-ROOM '. 

1730. 

Five hours (and who can do it less in X) 
By haughty Celia spent in dressing. 
The goddess from her chamber issues, 
Array'd in lace, brocades, and tissues. 
Strephon,'Who found the room was void. 
And Betty otherwise employed, 
Stole in, and took a strict survey 
Of all the litter as it lay ; 

' No charge has be^o more freqn^n^lj l^roaght against the 
Dean, or indeed more general! j admitted, than that of coarse 
indelicacy, of which this Poem is always produced as an in- 
stance. Here, then, it is bot justice to remark, that when- 
ever he offends against delicacy, he teaches it ; he stimulates 
the mind to sensibility, to correct the faults of habitual negli- 
gence ; as physicians, to cure a lethargy, have recourse to a 
blister. Hawke*. 
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Whereof, to make the matter clear. 

An inventory follows here. - 

And first, a dirty smock appeared. 

Beneath the arm -pits well besmeared ; 

Strephon, the rogue, displayed it wide, 

And tum'd it round on every side. 

In such a case few words are best. 

And Strephon bids us guess the rest ; 

But swears how damnably the men li^ 

In calling Celia sweet and cleanly. 
Now listen, while he next produces 

The various combs for various uses, 

Fill'd up with dirt so closely fix'd. 

No brush could force a way betwixt ; 
A paste of composition rare. 
Sweat, dandriff, powder, lead, and hair, 
A forehead-cloth, with oil upon't. 
To smooth the wrinkles on her front. 
Here alum-flour, to stop the steams 
Exhaled from sour unsavoury streams ; 
There night-gloves made of Tripsey's hide, 
Bequeath'd by Tripsey when she died ; 
With puppy-water, beauty's help, 
Distiird from Tripsey's darling whelp. 
Here gallipots and vials placed. 
Some fiird with washes, some with paste ; 
Some with pomatums, paints, and slops. 
And ointments good for scabby chops. 
Hard by a filthy' bason stands, 
Foul'd with the scouring of her hands ; 
The bason takes whatever comes. 
The scrapings from her teeth and gums : 
A nasty compound of all hues. 
For here she spits, and here she spews. 
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But, oh ! it turned poor Strephon's bowels, 
TV hen he beheld and smelt the towels, 
Begumm*d, bematter'd, and beslimed 
With dirt, and sweat, and earwax grimed. 
No object Strephon s eyes escapes ; 
Here petticoats in frouzy heaps : 
Nor be the handkerchiefs forgot. 
All yarnish'd o'er with snuff and snot. 
The stockings why should I expose, 
Stain'd with the moisture of her toes ? 
Or greasy coifs, or pinners reeking, 
Which Celia slept at least a week in ? 
A pair of tweezers next he found. 
To pluck her brows in arches round. 
Or hairs that sink the forehead low. 
Or on her chin like bristles grow. 

The virtues we must not let pass 
Of Celia's magnifying glass : 
When frighted Strephon cast his eye on 't, 
It show'd the visage of a giant; 
A glass that can to sight disclose 
The smallest worm in Celia's nose. 
And faithfully direct her nail 
To squeeze it out from head to tail; 
For catch it nicely by the head. 
It must come out alive or dead. 

Why, Strephon, will you tell the rest 1 
And must you needs describe the chest 1 
That careless wench ! no creature warn her 
To move it out from yonder comer. 
But leave it standing full in sight. 
For you to exercise your spite ? 
In vain the workman showed his wit, 
With rings and hinges counterfeit^ 
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To make it seem, in this disguise, 
A cabinet to vulgar eyes. 
Which Strephon ventured to look in, 
Kesolved to go through thick and thin : 
He lifts the lid ; there need^ no more. 
He smelt it all the time before. 

As from within Pandora's box. 
When Epimetheus oped the Ipcks, 
A sudden universal crew 
Of human evils upward flew. 
He still was comforted 'to find 
That Hope at last remain'd behind ; 
So Strephon lifting up the lid 
To view what in the chest was hid. 
The vapours flew from out the vent ; 
But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope, 
And foul his hands in search of Hope. 

Oh ! ne'er may such a vile machine 
Be once in Celia's chamber seen ! 
Oh ! may she better learn to keep 
Those secrets of the hoary deep ! 

As mutton cutlets, prime of meat, 
Which though with art you salt and beat. 
As laws of cookery require. 
And roast them at the clearest fire. 
If, from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a cinder drops. 
To stinking smoke it turns the flame. 
Poisoning the flesh from whence it came. 
And up exhales a greasy stench. 
For which you curse the careless wench ; 
So things which must not be expressed. 
When plump'd into the reeking chest, 
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Send up an excremental smelly 
To taint the parts from whence they fcll. 
The petticoats and gown perfume. 
And waft a stink round every roonu 

Thus finishing his grand survey, 
The swain, disgusted, slunk away, 
Bepeating in his amorous fits, 
* Oh ! Celia, Celia^ Celia sh—!' 

But Vengeance, goddess never sleeping. 
Soon punish'd Strephon for his peeping: 
His foul imagination links 
Each dame he sees with all her stinks ; 
And if unsavoury odours fly. 
Conceives a lady standing by. 
Ail women his description fits. 
And both ideas jump like wits. 
By vicious fancy coupled fast. 
And still appearing in contrast. 

I pity wretched Strephon, blind 
To idl the charms of womankind. 
Should I the queen of love refuse. 
Because she rose from stinking ooze ? 
To him that looks behind the scene, 
Statira's but some pocky quean. 

When Celia all her glory shows. 
If Strephon would but stop his nose. 
Who now so impiously blasphemes 
Her ointments, daubs, and paints, and creams. 
Her washes, i^ps, and every clout. 
With which he makes so foul a rout, 
He soon vnll learn to think like me. 
And bless his ravish'd eyes to see 
Such order from confusion sprung; 
Such gaudy tulips raised from dung. 
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Xn answer 
TO DR. DELANY'S FABLE 

OF THE PHEASANT AND THE LARK. 

1730. 

In ancient times the wise were able 

In proper terms to write a fable ; 

Their tales would always justly suit 

The characters of every brute; 

The ass was dull, the lion brave. 

The stag was swift, the fox a knave ; 

The daw a thief, the ape a droll. 

The hound would scent, the wolf would prowl ; 

A pigeon would, if shown by iEsop, 

Fly from the hawk, or pick his peas up. 

Far otherwise a great divine 

Has learned his fables to refine ; 

He jumbles men and birds together. 

As if they all were of a feather: 

ITou see him first the peacock bring. 

Against all rules to be a king; 

That in his tail he wore his eyes. 

By which he grew both rich and wise^ 

Now, pray, observe the doctor's choice, 

A peacock chose for flight and voice ! 

Did ever mortal see a peacock 

Attempt a flight above a haycock 1 

And for his singing, Doctor, you know 

Himself complain'd of it to Juno. 

He squalls in such a hellish noise. 

It frightens allthe village boys. 
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This peacock kept a standing force 
In regiments of foot and horse ; 
Had statesmen too of every kind. 
Who waited on his eyes behind ; 
(And thi^ was thought the highest post. 
For rule the rump, you rule the roast.) 
The doctor names but one at present. 
And he of all birds was a pheasant. 
This pheasant was a man of wit. 
Could read all books were eyer writ. 
And when among companions privy. 
Could quote you Cicero and livy. 
Birds, as he says, and I allow. 
Were scholars then, as we are now. 
Could read all volumes up to folios. 
And feed on fricasses and olios. 
This pheasant, by the peacock's will. 
Was viceroy of a neighbouring hill. 
And as he wander 'd in his park. 
He chanced to spy a clergy lark ; 
Was taken with his person outward. 
So prettily he pick'd a cow-t — d ; 
Then in a net the pheasant caught him. 
And in his palace fed and taught him. 
The moral of the tale is pleasant. 
Himself the lark, my lord the pheasant : 
A lark he is, and such a lark 
As never came from Noah's ark ; 
And though he had no other notion 
But building, planning, and devotion ; 
Though 'tis a maxim you must knolv. 
Who does no ill can have no foe ; 
Yet how shall I express in words 
The strange stupidity of birds? 
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This lark was hated in the wood. 

Because he did his brethren good. 

At last the nightingale comes in, 

To hold the doctor by the chin ; 

We all can find out whom he means. 

The worst of disaffected deans. 

Whose wit at best was next to none. 

And now that little next is gone ; 

Against the court is always blabbing. 

And calls the senate-house a cabin ; 

So dull, that but for spleen and spite. 

We ne'er should know that he could write ; 

Who thinks the nation always erred^ 

Because himself is not preferred ; 

Hit heart is through his libel ' seen. 

Nor could his malice spare the queen. 

Who, had she known his vile behaviour. 

Would ne'er have shown him so much favour. 

A noble lord * hath told his pranks. 

And well deserves the nation's, thanks. 

O would the senate deign to show 

Resentment on this public foe : 

Our nightidgale might fit a cage. 

There let him starve, and vent his rage ; 

Or would they but in fetters bind 

This enemy of humankind. 

Harmonious Coffee^ ! show thy zeal. 

Thou champion for the commonweal ! 

Nor on a theme like this repine 

For once to wet thy pen divine ; 

> 

^ Vide a libel on Dr. Delanj and Lord Carteret. 
^ Lord AUeo, the same who is meant bj Traalus* 
^ A Dnblin garretteer. 

33. I 
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Bestow that libeller a lash. 
Who daily vends seditious trash ; 
Who dares revile the nation's wisdom, 
But in the praise of virtue is dumb : 
That scribbler lash, who neither knows 
The turn of verse, nor style of prose ; 
Whose malice, for the worst of ends. 
Would have us lose our English friends ; 
Who never had one public thought. 
Nor ever gave the poor a groat. 
One clincher more and I have done, 
I end my labours with a pun. 
Jove send this nightingale may fall. 
Who spends his day and night in gall. 
So, nightingale and lark, adieu ! 
I see the greatest owls in you 
That ever screech'd, or ever flew. 



THE 

POWER OF TIME. 

1730. 

If neither brass nor marble can withstand 
The mortal force of Time's destructive hand ; 
If mountains sink to vales, if cities die. 
And lessening rivers mourn their fountains dry ; 
* When my old cassock (said a Welsh divine) 
Is out at elbows, why should I repine V 
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REVOLUTION AT MARKET HILL. 

1730. 

From distant re^ons Fortune sends 
An odd triumvirate of friends : 
Where Phcebus pays a scanty stipend, 
Where never yet a codling ripened. 
Hither the frantic goddess draws 
Three sufferers in a ruin'd cause : 
By faction banished, here unite 
A Dean \ a Spaniard % and a Knight^; 
Unite, but on conditions cruel. 
The Dean and Spaniard find it too well ; 
Condemned to live in service hard. 
On either side his honour's guard : 
The Dean,'to guard his honour's back. 
Must build a castle at Drumlack * ; 
The Spaniard, sore against his will. 
Must raise a fort at Market Hill ; 
And thus the pair of humble gentry 
At north and south are posted senUy, 
While, in his lordly castle fix'd. 
The Knight triumphant reigns betwixt, 

' The Author. 

' Col. Harrj Leslie, who serred and lived long in Spain. 

' Sir Arthur Acheson. 

* The Irish name of a farm the Dean took, and was to 
hoild on, bat changed his mind. He called it Drapier's 
Hill. Vide the poem so called. 
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And, what the wretches most resent. 
To be his slaves, must pay him rent ; 
Attend him daily as their chief. 
Decant his wine, and carve his beef. 
Oh, Fortune ! 'tis a scandal for thee 
To smile on those who are lea^ worthy : 
Weigh but the merits of the three. 
His slaves have ten times more than he. 

Proud Baronet of Nova Scotia ! 
The Dean and Spaniard must reproach ye : 
Of their two fames the world enough rings ; 
Where are thy services and sufferings ? 
What if for nothing once you kiss'd. 
Against the grain, a monarch's fist? 
What if among the courtly tribe 
You lost a place, and saved a bribe ? 
And then in surly mood came here 
To fifteen hundred pounds a year. 
And fierce against the Whigs harangued ? 
You never ventured to be hang'd. 
How dare you treat your betters thus ! 
Are you to be compared with us ? 

Come, Spaniard ! let us from our farms 
Call forth our cottagers to arms ; 
Our forces let us both unite, | 

Attack the foe at left and right. 
From Market Hill's exalted head. 
Full northward let your troops be led ; 
While I from Drapier's Mount descend. 
And to the south my squadrons bend. 
New-river walk, with friendly shade. 
Shall keep my host in ambuscade. 
While you, from where the bason stands. 
Shall scale the rampart with your bands. 
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Nor need we doubt the fo>rt to win ; 

I hold intelligence within. 

True, Lady Anne no danger fears. 

Brave as the Upton fan she wears ; 

Then, lest upon our first attack 

Her valiant arm should force us back, 

And we of all our hopes deprived, 

I have a stratagem contrived ; 

By these embroider d high-heeFd shoes 

She shall be caught, as in a noose; 

So well contrived her toes to pinch. 

She'll not have power to stir an inch : 

These gaudy shoes must Hannah' place 

Direct before her lady's face ; 

The shoes put on, our faithful portress 

Admits us in, to storm the fortress. 

While tortured madam bound remains, 

like^Montezume in golden chains ; 

Or, like a cat with Walnuts shod. 

Stumbling at every step she trod. 

Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's isle. 

To catch a monkey by a wile. 

The mimic animal amuse ; 

They place before him gloves and shoes. 

Which when the brute puts awkward on. 

All his agility is gone : 

In vain to frisk or climb he tries ; 

The huntsmen seize the grinning prize. 

But let us on our first assault 
Secure the larder and the vault. 
The valiant Dennis ^ you must fix on. 
And 111 engage with Peggy Dixon ^: 

' Mj ladj's waitiogmaid. * The butler. 

^ The hoasekeeper. 

I2 
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Then if we once can seize the key 
And chest that keeps my lady's tea. 
They must surrender at discretion : 
And soon as we have ^n'd possession 
We'll act as other conquerors do. 
Divide the realm between us two. 
Then (let me see) well make the knight 
Our clerk, for he can read and write ; 
But must not think, I tell him that, 
like Lorimer*, to wear his hat : 
Yet when we dine without a friend. 
We 11 place him at the lower end. 
Madam, whose skill does all in dress lie. 
May serve to wait on Mrs. Leslie ; 
But lest it might not be so proper 
That hervOwn maid should overtop her. 
To mortify the creature more. 
Well take her heels five inches lower. 

For Hannah, when we have no need of her^ 
^will be our interest to get rid of her; 
And when we execute our plot, 
Tis best to hang her on the spot ; 
As all your politicians wbe 
Dispatch the rogues by whom they rise. 

' The agent. 
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TRAULUS. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TOM AND ROBIN. 

1730. 

TOM. 

Say, Robin, what can Traulus mean 
By bellowing thus against the Dean ? 
Why does he call him paltry scribbler, 
Papist, and Jacobite, and Libeller? 
Yet cannot prove a single fact. 

Robin. Forgive him, Tom, his head is crack'd. 

Tom. What mischief can the Dean have done 
That Traulus calls for vengeance on him ? [him, 
Why must he sputter, spawl, and slaver it 
In vain against the people's favourite? 
Revile that nation-saving paper 
Which gave the Dean the name of Drapier? 

Robin. Why, Tom, I think the case is plain; 
Party and spleen have turn'd his brain. 

Tom. Such friendship never man professed, 
The Dean wa's never so caress'd; 
For Traulus long his rancour nursed. 
Till, God knows why, at last it burst. 
That clumsy outside of a porter. 
How could it thus conceal a courtier ? 

Robin. I own, appearances are bad. 
Yet still insist the man is mad. 

Tom. Yet many a wretch in Bedlam knows 
How to distinguish friends from foes ; 
And though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 
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He still has gratitude and sapience, 
To spare the folks that give him ha'pence. 
Nor in their eyes at random p — s. 
But turns aside, like mad Ulysses; • 
While Traulus all his ordure scatters. 
To foul the man he chiefly flatters. 
Whence come these inconsistent fits ? 

Robin. Why, Tom, the man has lost bis wits. 

Tom. Agreed: and yet when Towzer snaps 
At people's heels with ^othy chaps. 
Hangs down his head, and drops his tail. 
To say he's mad will not avail : 
The neighbours all cry, ' Shoot him dead ; 
Hang, drown, or knock him on the head !' 
So Traulus, when he first harangued, 
I wonder why he was not hanged ; 
For of the two, without dispute, 
Towzer's the less offensive brute. 

Robin. Tom, you mistake the matter quite; 
Your barking curs will seldom bite ; 
And though you hear him stut-tut-tut-ter. 
He barks as fast as he can utter. 
He prates in spite of all impediment. 
While none believes that what he said he meant; 
Puts in his finger and his thumb 
To grope for words, and out they come. 
He calls you rogue: there's nothing in it. 
He fawns upon you in a minute : 
Begs leave to rail, but, d — n his blood. 
He only meant it for your good ; 
His friendship was exactly timed. 
He shot before your foes were primed. 
By this contrivance, Mr. Dean, 
'^v G — I'll bring you off as clean. — 
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Then let him use you e*er so rough, 
Twas all for love, and that's enough. 
But though he sputter through a session. 
It never makes the least impression : 
Whate'er he speaks for madness goes. 
With no effect on friends or foes. 

Tom. the scrubbiest cur in all the pack 
Can set the mastiff on your back. 
I own his madness is a jest, 
If that were all: but he's possess'd. 
Incarnate with a thousand imps. 
To work whose ends his madness pimps ; 
Who o'er each string and wire preside, 
Fill every pipe, each motion guide. 
Directing every vice we find 
In Scripture to the* devil assigned; 
Sent from the dark infernal region, 
In him they lodge, and make him Legion. 
Of brethren he's a false accuser, 
A slanderer, traitor, and seducer; 
A fawning, base, trepanning liar. 
The marks peculiar of his sire : 
Or grant him but a drone at best, 
A drone can raise a hornet's nest. 
The Dean hath felt their stings before. 
And must their malice ne'er give o'er ? 
Still swarm and buzz about his nose? 
But Ireland's friends ne'er wanted foes. 
A patriot is a dangerous post. 
When wanted by his country most; 
Perversely comes in evil times. 
Where virtues are imputed crimes : 
His guilt is clear, the proofs are pregnant* 
A traitor to the vices regnant, 
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What spirit, since the world began, 
Could always bear to strive with man? 
Which God pronounced he never would 
And soon convinced them by a flood. 
Yet still the Dean on freedom raves ; 
His spirit always strives with slaves : 
Tis time at last to spare his ink. 
And let them rot, or hang, or sink. 
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Traulus, of amphibious breed. 
Motley fruit of mongrel seed. 
By the dam from lordlings sprung. 
By the sire exhaled from dung ; 
Think on every vice in both. 
Look on him, and see their growth. 

View him on the mother*s side, 
Fiird with falsehood, spleen, and pride ; 
Positive and over-bearing, 
Changing still, and still adhering ; 
Spiteful, peevish, rude, untoward, 
Fierce in tongue, in heart a coward ; 
When his friends he most is hard on. 
Cringing comes to beg their pardon ; 
B«putation ever tearing. 
Ever dearest friendship swearing ; 
Judgment weak, and passion strong; 
Always various, always wrong ; 
Provocation never waits. 
Where he loves, or where he hates ; 
Talks whate'er comes in his head. 
Wishes it were all unsaid. 
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Let me now the vices trace 
From the father's scoundrel race. 
Who could give the looby such airs ! 
Were they masons, were they butchers ? 
Herald, lend the Muse an answer 
From his atavus and grandsire : 
This was dexterous at his trowel, 
That was bred to kill a cow well. 
Hence the greasy clumsy miea 
In his dress and figure seen : 
Hence the mean and sordid soul^ 
Like his body, rank and foul; 
Hence that wild suspicious peep, 
like a rogue that steals a sheep ; 
Hence he learned the butcher's guile. 
How to cut your throat, and smile ; 
like a butcher doom'd for life 
In his mouth to wear his knife ; , 
Hence he draws his daily food 
From his tenants' vital blood. 

Lastly, let his gifts be tried, 
Borrow'd from the mason's side. 
Some perhaps may think him able 
In the state to buUd a Babel, 
Could we place him in a station 
To destroy the old foundation : 
True, indeed I should be gladder 
Could he learn to mount a ladder. 
May he at his latter end 
Mount alive, and dead descend ! 

In him tell me which prevail. 
Female vices most, or male ? 
What produced him can you telU 
Human race, or imps of hell ? 
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fiFFTY THE GRIZETTE. 

1730. 

Queen of wit and beauty, Betty \ 
Never may the Muse forget ye : 
How thy face charms every shepherd, 
Spotted over like a leopard ! 
And thy freckled neck display'd, 
Envy breeds in every maid, 
Like a fly-blown cake of tallow. 
Or on parchment ink turn'd yellow; 
Or a tawny speckled pippin, 
Shriveird with a winter's keeping* 

And, thy beauty thus dispatchM, 
Let me praise thy wit unmatched. 

Sets of phrases, cut and dry. 
Evermore thy tongue supply ; 
And thy memory is loaded 
With old scraps from plays exploded ; 
Stocked with repartees and jokes 
Suited to all Christian folks ; 
Shreds of wit, and senseless rhymes. 
Blundered out a thousand times* 
Nor wilt thou of gifts be sparing. 
Which can ne'er be worse for wearing, 
Picking wit among collegians. 
In the playhouse* upper regions, 
Where, in eigh teen-penny gallery, 
ish nymphs learn Irish raillery : 
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But tby merit is thy failing. 
And thy raillery is railing. 

Thus with talents well endued 
To be scurrilous and rude. 
When you pertly raise your snout. 
Fleer and gibe, and laugh, and flout. 
This among Hibernian asses 
For sheer wit and humour passes : 
Thus indulgent Chloe, bit, 
Swears you have a world of wit. 
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DEATH AKD DAPHNE. 



TO AN 
AGREEABLE YOUNG LADY, BUT EXTREMELY LEAN. 

1730. 

Death went, upon a solemn day^ 
At Pluto's hall his court to pay : 
The phantom, having humbly kiss'd 
His grisly monarch's sooty fist, 
Presented him the weekly bills 
Of doctors, fevers, plagues, and pills. 
Pluto observing, since the peace. 
The burial article decrease. 
And vex'd to see affairs miscarry. 
Declared in council Death must marry ; 
Vow'd he no longer could support 
Old bachelors about his court ; 
The interest of his realm had need 
That Death should get a numerous breed ; 
33. K 
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Young Deathlings, who, by practice made 
Proficient in their father^s trade. 
With colonies might stock around 
His large dominions under ground. 

A consult of coquettes below 
Was caird to rig him out a beau. 
From her own head Megara takes 
A periwig bf twisted snakes, 
Which in the nicest fashions curl'd, 
(like toupees of this upper world) 
With flour of sulphur powder'd well^ 
That graceful on his shoulders fell ; 
An adder of the sable kind 
In line direct hung down behind ; 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, 
Clubb*d for a feather to his hat ; 
His coat, an usurer's velvet pall. 
Bequeathed to Pluto, corpse and all ; 
But, loath his person to expose. 
Bare, like a carcass pick'd by crows, 
A lawyer o'er his hands and face 
Stuck artfully a parchment case ; 
No new flux'd rake showed fairer skin. 
Nor Phillis after lying in. 
With snuff was iill'd his ebon box. 
Of shin-bones rotted by the p — x; 
Nine spirits of blaspheming fops 
With aconite anoint his chops. 
And give him words of dreadful sounds, 
G — d d — n his blood, and b-— d and w — ds. 
Thus fumish'd out, he sent his train 
To take a house in Warwick-lane : 
The faculty, his humble friends, 
A complimental message sends ; 
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Their president in scarlet gown 
Harangued and welcomed him to town, 
But Death had business to dispatch ; 
His mind was running on his match ; 
And hearing much of Daphne's fame. 
His majesty of Terrors came. 
Fine as a colonel of the guards. 
To visit where she sat at cards. * 

She, as he came into the room. 
Thought him Adonis in his bloom : 
And now her heart with pleasure jumps, 
She scarce remembers what is trumps ; 
For such a shape of skin and bone 
Was never seen, except her own : 
Gharm'd with his eyes, and chin, and snout. 
Her pocket-fflass drew slilv out. 
And grew enamour'd with her phiz, 
As just the counter-part of his. 
She darted many a private glance. 
And freely made the first advance ; 
Was of her beauty grown so vain. 
She doubted not to win the swain ; 
Nothing she thought could sooner gain him. 
Than with her wit to entertain him. 
She ask*d about her friends below. 
This meagre fop, that batter'd beau ; 
Whether some late departed toasts 
H^d got gallants among the ghosts ? 
If Chloe were a sharper still. 
As great as ever, at quadrille ? 
(The ladies there must needs be rooks. 
For cards. We know, are Pluto's books.) 
If Florimel had found her love. 
For whom she hang'd herself above? 
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How oft a-week was kept a ball 
By Proserpine at Pluto's hall? 
She fancied those Elysian shades 
The sweetest place for masquerades. 
How pleasant on' the bank^ of Styx 
To troll it in a coach and six ! 

What pride a female heart inflames ! 
How endless are Ambition's aims ! 
Cease, haughty n3rmph ! the Fates decree 
Death must not be a spouse for thee; 
For when by chance the meagre shade 
Upon thy hand his finfger laid. 
Thy hand, as dry and cold as lead, 
His matrimonial spirit fled ; 
He felt about his heart a damp. 
That quite extinguish'd Cupid's lamp ; 
Away the frighted spectre scuds. 
And leaves my lady in the suds. 



PANEGYRIC ON THE BEAN. 

IN THE PERSON OF A LADY IN THE NORTH '. 

1730. 

Resolved my gratitude to show. 
Thrice reverend Dean ! for all I owe. 
Too long I have my thanks delayed. 
Your favours left too long unpaid; 
But now, in all our sex's name. 
My artless Muse shall sing your fame. 

' The Udj of Sir Arthar Aobeson. 
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Indulgent you to female kind. 
To all their weaker sides are blind ; 
Nine more such champions as the Dean 
Would soon restore our ancient reign. 
How well to win the ladies' hearts 
You celebrate their wit and parts ; 
How have I felt my spirits raised, 
By you so oft, so highly praised ! 
Transformed by your convincing tongue, 
To witty, beautiful, and young, 
I hope to quit that awkward shame 
Affected by eax;h vulgar dame. 
To modesty a weak pretence. 
And soon grow pert on men of sense ; 
To show my face with scornful air. 
Let others match it if they dare. 

Impatient to be out of debt, ' 

O ! may I never once forget 
The bard who humbly deigns to choose 
Me for the subject of his Muse ; 
Behind my back, before my nose. 
He sounds my praise in verse and prose. 

My heart with emulation burns 
To make you suitable returns : 
My gratitude the world shall know: 
And see, the printer's boy below; 
Ye hawkers all! your voices lift; 
* A Panegyric on Dean Swift :' 
And then to mend the matter still, 
' By Lady Anne of Market Hill \' 

I thus begin : My grateful Muse 
Salutes the Dean in different views ; 

^ A Tillage near Sir Arthur Acheson's hoose, where the 
Author passed two summers. 

k2 
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Dean, butler, usher, jester, tutor ; 
Robert and Darby*s ^ coadjutor; 
And as you in commission sit. 
To rule the dairy next to Kit^ 

In each capacity I mean 
To sing your [praise. And, first, as Dean, 
Envy must own you understand your 
Precedence, and support your grandeur. 
Nor of your rank will bate an ace. 
Except to give Dean Daniel place. 
In you such dignity appears. 
So suited to your state and years 4 
With ladies what a strict decorum ! 
With what devotion you adore 'eml 
Treat me with so much complaisance. 
As fits a princess in romance ? 
By your example and assistance ' 

The fellows learn to know their distance. 
Sir Arthur since you set the pattern. 
No longer calls me Snipe and Slattern ; 
Nor dares he, though he were a duke. 
Offend me with the least rebuke. 

Proceed we to your preaching * next ; 
How nice you split the hardest text ! 
How your superior learning shines 
Above our neighbouring dull divines ! 
At Beggar's Opera ^ not so full pit 
Is seen as when you mount our pulpit. 

Consider now your conversation. 
Regardful of your age and station, 

' The names of two overseen. 

* Mj Lady's footman. 

^ The Author preached bat once while he was there. 

° A play written by Mr. Gay. 
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You ne'er was known, by passion stirr'd, 
To give the least offensive word. 
But still, whene'er you silence break, ' 
Watch every syllable you speak : 
Your style so clear, and so concise, 
We never ask to hear you twice. 
But then a parson so genteel. 
So nicely clad from head to heel ; 
So fine a gown, a band so clean, 
As well become St. Patrick's Dean ; 
Such reverential awe express, 
That cow-boys know you by your dress ! 
Then, if our neighbouring friends come here. 
How proud are we when you appear. 
With such address and graceful port, 
As clearly shows you bred at court ! 
Now raise your spirits, Mr. Dean, 
I lead you to a nobler scene. 
When to the vault you walk in state. 
In quality of butler's^ mate. 
You next to Dennis' bear the sway ; 
To you we often ti^ust the key ; 
Nor can he judge with all his art 
So well what bottle holds a quart. 
What pints may best for bottles pass. 
Just to give every man his glass ; 
When proper to produce the best. 
And what may serve a common guest. 
With Dennis you did ne'er combine. 
Not you, to steal your master's wine« 
Except a bottle now and then. 
To welcome brother serving-men ; 

^ He sometimes used to direct the batl^r. 
* The baUer. 
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Bat that is with a good design, 
To drink Sir Arthur s health and mine, 
Your master's honour to maintain, 
And get the like returns again. 

Your usher's' post must next be hemdled. 
How bless'd am I by such a man led ! 
Under whose wise and careful guardship 
I now despise fatigue and hardship : 
Familiar grown to dirt and wet. 
Though draggled round, I scorn to fret. 
From you my chamber-damsels learn 
My broken hose to patch and dam. 

Now as a jester I accost you, 
Which never yet one friend has lost you. 
You judge so nicely to a hair 
How far to go, and when to spare ; 
By long experience grown so wise. 
Of every taste to know the size ; 
There's none so ignorant or weak 
To take offence at what you speak '^. 
Whene'er you joke, 'tis all a case 
Whether with Dermot or his Grace ; 
With Teague O'Murphy or an earl, 
A duchess or a kitchen-girl. 
With such dexterity you fit 
Their several talents with your wit, 
That Moll the chambermaid can smoke. 
And Gahagan" take every joke. 

' He sometimes used to walk with the Lady. 

*^ The neighbouring ladies were no great anderstanders of 
raillery. 

" The clown that cot down the old thorn at Mariiet Hill. 
See the poem. 
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I now become your humble suitor 
To let me praise you as my tutor '^ 
Poor I ! a savage bred and bom. 
By you instructed every morn. 
Already have improved so weH, 
That I have almost leam*d to speH. 
The neighbours who come here to dine 
Admire to hear me speak so fine. 
How enviously the ladies look. 
When they surprise me at my book ! 
And, sure as they're alive, at night. 
As soon as gone, will ^how their spite. 
' Good LfOrd ! what .can my lady mean, 
Conversing with that rusty Dean.! 
She's grow^ so nice, and so penurious '^^ 
With Socrates and Epicurius ! * 
How could she sit the liverlong day. 
Yet never ask us once to play? 

But I admire your patience most. 
That when I'm duller than a post. 
Nor can the plainest word pronounce, 
ITou neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce ; 
Are so indulgent and so mild, / 

As if I were a darling child : 
So gentle is your whole proceeding. 
That I could spend my life in reading. 

You merit new employments >daily. 
Our thatcher, ditcher, gardener, baily ; 
And to a genius so eitensive 
No work is grievous or offensive ; 

'' In bad weather the ^othor ased to direct my lady in 
her reading. 

'' Ignorant ladies often mistake the word penurious for 
nice and dainty. 
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Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To make for pigs convenieDt styes, 
Or ponder long, with anxious thought. 
To banish rats that haunt our vault : 
Nor have you grumbled, reverend Dean, 
To keep our poultry sweet and clean. 
To sweep the mansion-house they dwell in. 
And cure the rank unsavoury smelling. 

Now enter as the dairy handmaid : 
Such charming butter'^ never man made. 
Let others, with fanatic face. 
Talk of their milk for babes of grace, 
Prom tubs their snuffling nonsense utter. 
Thy milk shall make us tubs of butter. 
To bishop with his foot may bum if. 
But with his hand the Dean can churn it. 
How are the servants overjoyed 
To see thy Deanship thus employed ! 
Instead of poring on a book. 
Providing butter for the cook ! 
Three morning-hours ypu toss and shake 
The bottle till your fingers ache : 
Hard is the toil, nor small the art. 
The butter from the whey to part ; 
Behold a frothy substance rise ! 
Be cautious, or your bottle flies. 
The butter comes, our fears are ceased. 
And out you squeeze an ounce at least. 

Your reverence thus, with like success, 
(Nor is your skill or labour less) 

^* A way of making batter for breakfast, bj patting oream 
into a bottle, and shaking It till the batter comes. ' 

'* It is a common saying, when the milk barns, that the 
deril, or the bishop, has set his foot in it, the devil having 
. been called Bishop of Hell. 
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When bent upon some smart lampoon. 
Will toss and turn your brain till noon, 
Which in its jumblings round the skull 
Dilates, and makes the vessel full; 
While nothing comes but froth at first, 
You think your giddy head will burst; 
But squeezing out four lines in rhyme. 
Are largely paid for all your time. 

But you have raised your generous mind 
To works of more exalted kind. 
Palladio was not half so skilFd in 
The grandeur or -the art of building. 
Two temples of magnilic size 
Attract the curious traveller's eyes. 
That might be envied by the Greeks, 
Raised up by you in twenty weeks. 
Here gentle goddess Cloacine 
Receives all offerings at her shrine ; 
In separate cells the bees and shoes 
Here pay their vows with bended knees ; 
For 'tis profane when sexes mingle : 
And every nymph must enter single. 
And when she feels an inward motion, 
Come fill'd with reverence and devotion. 
The bashful maid, to hide her blush. 
Shall creep no more behind a bush; 
Here unobserved she boldly goes, 
As who should say, to pluck a rose. 

Ye who frequent this hallow'd scene. 
Be not ungrateful to the Dean ; 
But duly, ere you leave your station. 
Offer to him a pure libation. 
Or of his own or Smedley's lay. 
Or billet-doux, or lock of hay : 
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Andy O ! may all who hither come 
Keturn with unpolluted thumb. 

Yet when your lofty domes I praise, 
I sigh to think of ancient days. 
Permit me then to raise my style. 
And sweetly moralize awhile. 

Thee, bounteous goddess CloacineS 
To temples why do we confine 1 • 
Forbid in open air to breathe. 
Why are thine altars fix'd beneath? 

When Saturn ruled the skies alone, 
(That Golden Age to gold unknown) 
This earthly globe, to thee assign'd. 
Received the gifts of all mankind : 
Ten thousand altars, smoking round. 
Were built to thee, with offerings crown'd ; 
And here thy daily votafies placed 
Their sacrifice with zeal and haste : 
The margin of a purling stream 
Sent up to thee a grateful steam ; 
(Though sometimes thou wert pleased to wink 
If Naiads swept them from the brin^ 
Or where appointing lovers rove, 
The shelter of a shady grove ; 
Or offer'd in some flowery vale. 
Were wafted by a gentle gale. 
There many a flower abstersive grew. 
Thy favourite flowers of yellow hue ! 
The crocus and the dafibdil. 
The cowshp soft, and sweet jonquiL ' 

But when at last usurping Jove 
Old Saturn from his empire drove. 
Then Gluttony with greasy paws 
Her napkin pinn'd up to her jaws^ 
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With watery chaps, and wagging chin^ 
Braced like a drum her oily skin ; 
Wedged in a spacious elhow-chair, 
And on her plate a treble share. 
As if she ne'er could have enough, 
Taught harmless man to cram and stuff. 
She sent her priest in wooden shoes 
From haughty Gaul to make ragoos ; 
Instead of wholesome bread and cheese^ 
To dress their soups and fricassees ; 
And, for our home-bred British cheer^ 
Botargo, catsup, and caveer. 

This bloated harpy, sprung from hell, 
Confined thee, goddess ! to a cell ; 
Sprung from her womb, that impious line, 
Contemners of thy rites divine. 
First lolling Sloth, in woollen cap, 
Taking her after-dinner nap; 
Pale dropsy, with a sallow face. 
Her belly burst, and slow her pace ; 
And lordly gout wrapp'd up in fur ; 
And wheezing asthma, loath to stir ; 
Voluptuous Ease, the child of wealth. 
Infecting thus our hearts by stealth : 
None seek thee now in open air ; 
To thee no verdant altars rear; 
But in their cells and vaults obsceiie 
Present a sacrifice unclean. 
From whence unsavoury vapours rose. 
Offensive to thy nicer nose. 
Ah ! who in our degenerate days. 
As Nature prompts, his offering pays? 
Here Nature never difference made 
Between the sceptre and the spade. 

33. L 
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Ye great ones ! why will ye disdaitt 
To pay your tribute on the plain ? 
Why will you place, in lazy pride. 
Your altars near your couches' side ? 
When from the homeliest earthen ware 
Are sent up offerings more sincere. 
Than where the haughty duchess lock» 
Her silver vase in cedar-box. 

Yet some devotion still remains 
Among our harmless northern swains. 
Whose offerings, placed in golden ranks. 
Adorn our crystal rivers' banks, 
Nor seldom grace the flowery downs 
With spiral tops and copple crowns ; 
Or gilding in a sunny mom 
The humble branches of a thorn ; 
So, poets sing, with golden bough 
The Trojan hero paid his vow. 

Hither by luckless error led. 
The crude consistence oft I tread ; 
Here, when my shoes are out of case, 
Unweeting gild the tarnish'd lace ; 
Here by the sacred bramble tinged. 
My petticoat is doubly fringed. 

Be witness for me, nymph divine I 
I never robb'd thee witii design ; 
Nor will the zealous Hannah pout. 
To wash thy injured offerings out. 

But stop, ambitious Muse ! in time 
Nor dwell on subjects too sublime. 
In vain on lofty heels I tread. 
Aspiring to exalt my head ; 
With hoop expanded wide and light 
In vain I 'tempt too high a flight. 
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Me Phcebus in a midnight dream 
Accosting, said, * Go shake your cream. 
Be humbly minded, know your post ; 
Sweeten your tea, and watch your toast 
Thee best befits a lowly style ; 
Teach Dennis how to stir die guile ; 
With Peggy Dixon** thoughful sit. 
Contriving for the pot and spit : 
Take down thy proudly-swelling sails. 
And rub thy teeth, and pare thy nails : 
At nicely carving show thy wil^ 
But ne'er presume to eat a bit : 
Turn every way thy watchful eye^ 
And every guest be sure to ply : 
Let never at your board be known 
An empty plate, except your own. 
Be these thy arts, nor higher aim 
Than what befits a rural dame.' 

But Cloaeina, goddess bright. 

Sleek daims her as his right; 

And Smedley '', flower of all divines. 
Shall sing the Dean in Smedley's lines. 

'* The housekeeper. 

'^ A Yerj stnpid, insolent, factions, deforqied« conceited 
parson, a vile pretender to poetrj, preferred bj tl^e Dnke of 
Grafton for his wit. 
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VERSES 

V 

ON THE DEATH OF DR. SWIFT, 

OCCASIONED BY READING THE FOLLOWING MAXIM IN 

ROCHEFOUOAULT. 

Dans Fadversite de nos meitteurs amiSf nous trouvons toujours 
qudque chose qui ne nous d^lait pas, 

* In the adversity of oar best friends we always find some- 
thing that doth not displease as.' 

NOV. 1731. 

As Rochefoucault his Maxims drew 
Prom Nature, I believe them true ; 
They argue, no corrupted mind 
In him ; the fault is in mankind. 

This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought top base for human breast, 
' In all distresses of our friends 
We first consult our private ends. 
While Nature, kindly bent to ease us, 
Points out some circumstance to please us.' 

If this perhaps your patience move. 
Let reason and experience prove. 

We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equals raised above our size. 
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Who would not at a crowded show 

Stand high himself^ keep others low ? 

I love my friend as well as you, 

But why should he ohstruct my view ? 

Then let me have the higher post, 

Suppose it hut an inch at most. 

If in a hattle you should find 

One whom you love of all mankind 

Had some heroic action done, 

A champion kill'd, or trophy won. 

Rather than thus he overtopp'd. 

Would you not wish his laurels cropped? 

Dear honest Ned is in the gout. 

Lies rack'd with pain, and you without ; 

How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the case is not your own ! 
What poet would not grieve to see 

His hrother write as well as he ? 

But rather than they should excel, 
Would wish his rivals all in hell ? 

Her end when Emulation misses. 
She turns to envy, stings, and hisses. 
The strongest friendship yields to pride, 
Unless the odds he on our side. 

Vain humankind I fantastic race I 
Thy various follies who can trace ? 
Self-love, ambition, envy, pride. 
Their empire in our hearts divide. 
Give others riches, power, and station, 
Tis all on me an usurpation. 
I have no title to aspire. 
Yet, when you sink, I seem the higher. 
In Pope I cannot read a line 
But, with a sigh, I wish it mine : 

l2 
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When he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than I can do in six. 
It gives me such a jealous fit, 
I cry, * Pox take him and his wit/ 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own humorous biting way. 
Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 
Who dares to irqpy pretend,* 
' Which I was bom to introduce, 
Refined it first, and show'd its use. 
St. John, as well as Pulteney, knows 
That I had some repute for prose. 
And till they drove me out of date. 
Could maul a minister of state. 
If they have mortified my pride. 
And mkde me throw my pen aside. 
If with such talents Heaven hath bless'd them^ 
Have I not reason to detest them ? 

To all my foes, dear Fortune I send 
Thy gifts, but never to my friend ; 
I tamely can endure the first. 
But this with envy makes me burst. 

Thus much may serve by way of proem ; 
Proceed we therefore to our Poem. 

The tiofie is not remote, when I 
Must by the course of nature die ; 
When, I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends ; 
And though 'tis hardly understood 
Which way my death can do them good, 
Yet thus, methinks, I hear them speak : <^ 
' See how the Dean begins to break I 
Poor gentleman ! he droops apace ; 
You plainly find it in his face : 
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That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he's dead. 
Besides, his memory decays ; 
He recollects not what he says ; 
He cannot call his friends to mind. 
Forgets the place where last he dined. 
Plies you with stories o'er and o*er ; 
He told them fifty times before. 
How does he fancy we can sit 
To hear his out-of-fashion wit? 
But he takes up with younger folks. 
Who for his wine will bear his jokes. 
'Faith he must make his stories shorter. 
Or change his comrades once a quarter : 
In half the time he talks them round ; 
There must another set be found. 

* For poetry he 's pass'd his prime 
He takes an hour to find a rhyme : 
His fire is out, his wit decayed. 
His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade. 
I 'd have him throw away his pen ; — 
But there's no talking to some men.' 

And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my years : 
< He's older than he would be reckon'd. 
And well remembers Charles the Second : 
He hardly drinks a pint of wine. 
And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 
His stomach, too, begins to fail : ' 
Last year we thought him strong and hale. 
But now he 's quite another thing ; 
I wish he may hold out till spring.' 
They hug themselves, and reason thus, 
' It is not yet so bad with us.' 
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In such a case they talk in tropes^ 
And by their fears express their hopes. 
Some great misfortune to portend. 
No enemy can match a friend. 
With all the kindness they profess. 
The merit of a lucky guess 
(When daily how-d'ye's come of course. 
And servants answer, ' Worse and worse !*) 
Would please them better than to tell 
That, * God be praised ! the Dean i^ well.' 
Then he who prophesied the best 
Approves his foresight to the rest : 
' You know I always fear'd the worst. 
And often told you so at first.' 
He'd rather choose that I should die 
Than his prediction prove a lie : 
Not one foretells I shall recover^ 
But all agree to give me over. 

Yet should some neighbour feel a pain 
Just in the parts where I complain. 
How many a message would he send ! 
What hearty prayers that I should mend ! 
Inquire what regimen I kept. 
What gave me ease, and how I slept ! 
And more lament, when I was dead. 
Than all the snivellers round my bed. 

My good companions ! never fear. 
For though you may mistake a year. 
Though your prognostics run too fast, 
They must be verified at last. 

Behold the fatal day arrive I 
* How is the Dean V ^ He 's just alive.' 
Now the departing prayer is read ; 
He hardly breathes — ^The Dean is dead. 
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Before the passing-bell begun » 
The news through half the town is run. 

* Oh ! may we all for death prepare ! 
What has he left? and who's his heirV 

* I know no more than what the news is ; 
^is all bequeathed to public uses.* 

* To public uses ! there 's a whim I 
What had the public done for him 1 
Mere envy, avarice, and pride ; 
He gave it all — but first he died^ 
And had the Dean in all the nation 
No worthy friend, no poor relation ? 
So ready tp do strangers good, 
Forgetting his own flesh and blood !' 

Now Grub-street wits are all employ'd ; 
With elegies the town is cloy'd ; 
Some paragraph in every paper 
To curse the Dean, or bless the Drapier. 
The doctors, tender of their fame. 
Wisely on me lay all the blame. 

* We must confess his case was nice. 
But he would never take advice : 
Had he been ruled, for aught appears. 
He might have lived these twenty years. 
For when we open'd him, we found 
That all his vital parts were sound.' 

From Dublin soon to London spread, 
Tis told at court the Dean is dead. 
And Lady Suffolk, in the spleen, 
Huns laughing up to tell the queen : 
The queen so gracious, mild, and good. 
Cries, * Is he gone 1 'tis time he should. 
He 's dead, you say ; then let him rot ; 
I 'm glad the medais were forgot. 
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I promised hiniy I own ; but when? 
I only was the princess then ; 
But nowy as consort of the king. 
You know 'tis quite a different thing.' 

Now Chartres, at Sir Robert's leyee. 
Tells with a sneer the tidings heavy : 
' Why, if he died without his shoes, 
(Cries Bob) I'm sorry for the news. 
Oh ! were the wretch but living stiU, 
And in his place my good friend Will I 
Or had a mitre on his head. 
Provided Bolingbroke were dead !' 

Now Curll his shop from rubbish drains s 
Three genuine tomes of Swift's Remains I 
And then, to make them pass the glibber. 
Revised by Tibbald, Moore, and Gibber^ 
Hell treat me as he does my betters. 
Publish my will, my life, my letters ; 
Revive the libels bom to die. 
Which Pope must bear as well as I, 

Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those I love my death lament : 
Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 
St. John himself will scarce forbear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear : 
The rest will give a shrug, and cry, 
* I*m sorry — but we all must die !' 

Indifference, clad in Wisdom's guise. 
All fortitude of mind supphes ; 
For how can stony bowels melt 
In those who never pity felt ? 
When we are lash'd, they kiss the rod» 
Resigning to the will of Ood. 
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The fools, my juniors by a year. 
Are tortured with suspense and fear. 
Who wisely thought my age a screen. 
When death approached, to stand between ; 
The screen removed, their hearts are trembling; 
They mourn for me without dissembling. 

My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have better learn'd to act their parts. 
Receive the news in doleful dumps ; 

* The Dean is dead, (pray what is trumps T) 
Then, Lord have mercy on his soul ! 
(Ladies, I'll venture for the irole.) 

Six deans, they say, must bear the pall, 
(I wish I knew what king to call.) 
Madam, your husband will attend 
The funeral of so good a friend.^ 

* No, madam, 'tis a shocking si^t. 
And he 's engaged to-morrow night ; 
My Lady Club wiU take it iU 

If he should fail her at quadrille. 
He loved the Dean — (I lead a heart) 
But dearest friends, they say, must part. 
His time was come ; he ran his race ; 
We hope he 's in a better place.' 

Why do w^ grieve that friends should die? 
No loss more easy to supply. 
One year is pass'd : a diiferent scene I 
No farther mention of the Dean, 
Who now, alas ! is no more miss'd 
Than if he never did exist. 
Where 's now the favourite of Apollo ? 
Departed : — * and his Works must foUow :' 
Must undergo the common fate ; 
Hb kind of wit is out of date. 
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Some country squire to Lintot goes. 
Inquires for Swift in v€rsc and prose ? 
Says Lintot, * I have heard the name ; 
He died a year ago.* — * The same.' 
He searches all the shop in Tain : 
' Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane ; 
1 sent them with a. load of books. 
Last Monday, to the pastry-cooks. 
To fancy they could live a year i 
I find you Ve but a stranger here^ 
The Dean was famous in his time. 
And had a kind of knack at rhyme : 
His way of writing now is passed ; 
The town has got a better taste. 
I keep no antiquated stuff, 
But spick and span I have enough. 
Pray, do but give me leave to show 'em : 
Here 's Colly Gibber's birthday poem. 
This ode you never yet have seen, 
By Stephen Duck upon the Queen. 
Then here's a letter finely penn'd 
Against the Craftsman and his friend ; 
It clearly shows that all reflection 
On ministers is disaffection. 
Next, here 's Sir Robert's Vindication, 
And Mr. Henley's last oration : 
The hawkers have not got them yet : 
Your honour, please to buy a set? 

* Here 's Woolston's Tracts, the twelfth edition ; 
Tis read by every politician. 
The country members, when in town, 
^o all their boroughs send them down ; 
Von never met a thing so smart ; 
The courtiers have them all by heart ; 
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Those maids of honour who can read. 
Are taught to use them for their creed. 
The reverend author's good intention 
Hath been rewarded with a pension : 
He doth an honour to his gown. 
By bravely running priestcraft down ; 
He shows, as sure as God's in Gloster, 
That Moses was a grand impostor. 
That all his miracles were cheats, . 
Performed as jugglers do their feats t 
The church had never such a writer ; 
A shame he hath not got a mitre !' 

Suppose me dead, and then suppose 
A club assembled at the Rose, 
Where from discourse of this and that, 
I grow the subject of their chat, 
And while they toss my name about, 
With favour some, and some without. 
One, quite indifferent in the cause, 
My character impartial draws. 

' The Dean, if we believe report. 
Was never ill received at court : 
Although ironically grave. 
He shamed the fool, and lash'd the knave : 
To steal a hint was never known. 
But what he writ was all his own.* 

< Sir, I have heard another story. 
He was a most confounded Tory ; 
And grew, or he is much belied. 
Extremely dull before he died.' 

* Can we the Drapier then forget^ 
Is not our nation in his debt 
'Twas he that writ the Drapier s Letters !' — — 

He should have left them for his betters ; 
33. M 
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We had a hundred abler men. 
Nor need depend upon his pen.- 



Say what you will about his reading. 
You neyer can defend his breeding. 
Who in his satires running riot. 
Could never leave the world in quiet. 
Attacking, when he took the whim. 
Court, ci^, camp, — all one to him. 
But why would he, except he slobber'd. 
Offend our patriot, great Sir Robert ; 
Whose counselor aid the sovereign power 
To save the nation every hour? 
What scenes of evil he unravels 
In satires, libels, lying travels ! 
Not sparing his own clergy-cloth. 
But eats into it like a moth !*— 

' Perhaps I may allow the Dean 
Had too much satire in his vein. 
And seem'd determined not to starve it. 
Because no age could more deserve it : 
Yet malice never was his aim ; 
He lash'd the vice, but spared the name : 
No individual could resent. 
Where thousands equally were meant : 
His satire points at no defect. 
But what all mortals may correct ; 
For he abhorred that senseless tribe 
Who call it humour when they gibe. 
He spared a hump or crooked nose. 
Whose owners set not up for beaux : 
True genuine dulness moved his pity. 
Unless it offered to be witty. 
Those who their ignorance confessed 
He ne*er offended with a jest ; 
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But laugh'd to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace, ieani*d by rote. 
Vice, if it e'er can be abash'd. 
Must be or ridiculed or lash'd. 
If you resent it, who 's to blame ? 
He neither knew you nor your name. 
Should vice expect to scape rebuke. 
Because its owner is a duke ? 
His friendships, still to few confined. 
Were always of the middling kind ; 
No fools of rank, or mongrel breed. 
Who fain would pass for lords indeed. 
Where titles give no right or power. 
And peerage is a withered flower : 
He would, have deem'd it a dbgrace 
If such a wretch had known his face. 
On rural squires, that kingdom's bane, 
He vented oft his wrath in vain ; 

squires to market brought. 

Who sell their souls and -— — for nought.; 

The go joyful back 

To the church, their tenants«rack. 

Go snacks with * * * * justices. 
And keep the peace to pick up fees ; 
In every job to have a share, 
A gaol or turnpike to repair. 
And turn the — — for public roads 
Commodious to their own abodes. 

* He never thought an honour done him. 
Because a peer was proud to own him ; 
Would rather slip aside, and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes : 
And scorn the tools with stars and garters^ 
So often seen caressing Chartres. 
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He never courted men in station^ 
Nor persons held in admiration ; 
Of no man*s greatness was afiraid. 
Because he sought for no man's aid. 
Though trusted long in great afiairs^ 
He gave himself no haughty airs : 
Without regarding private ends. 
Spent all his credit for his friends. 
And only chose the wise and good ; 
No flatterers, no allies in blood ; 
But succour'd virtue in distress, 
And seldom fail'd of good success. 
As numbers in their hearts must own, 
Who but for him had been unknown. 

' He kept with princes due decorum. 
Yet never stood in awe before 'em. 
He followed David's lesson just. 
In princes never put his trust ; 
And, would you make him truly sour. 
Provoke him with a slave in power. 
The Irish senate if you named,* 
With what impatience he declaimed ! 
Pair Uberty was all his cry ; 
For her he stood prepared to die ; 
For her he boldly stood alone ; 
For her he oft exposed his own. 
Two kingdoms, just as faction led, 
Had set a price upon his head : 
But not a traitor could be found. 
To sell him for six hundred pound. 

* Had he but spared his tongue atid pen. 
He might have rose like t>ther men ; 
But power was never in his thought. 
And wealth he valued not a groat. 
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Ingratitude he often found, 

And pitied those who meant the wound. 

But kept the tenor of his mind 

To merit well of humankind ; 

Nor made a sacrifice of those 

Who still were true, to please his foes. 

He laboured many a fruitless hour 

To reconcile his friends in power ; 

Saw mischief by a faction brewing, 

While they pursued each others' niia; 

But finding vain was all his care. 

He left the court in mere despair^ ' 

* And, oh ! how short are human schemes! 
Here ended all our golden dreams. 

What St. John's skill in state affairs. 
What Ormond's valour, Oxford's cares. 
To save their sinking country lent. 
Was all destroyed by one event ; 
Too soon that precious life was ended 
On which alone our weal depended. 
When up a dangerous faction starts. 
With wrath and vengeance in their hearts. 
By solemn league and covenant bound. 
To ruin, slaughter, and confound ; 
To turn religion to a fable. 
And make the government a Babel ; 
pervert the laws, disgrace the gown. 
Corrupt the senate, rob the crown; 
To sacrifice old England's glory. 
And make her infamous in story* 
When such a tempest shook the land. 
How could unguarded Virtue standi 

* With horror, grief, despair, the Dean 
Beheld the dire destructive scene ; 

m2 
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His friends in exile, or the Tower, 
Himself within the firown of power ; 
Pursued, by base envenom'd pens. 

Far to the land of S and fens, 

A servile race, in folly nurs*d. 

Who truckle most when treated worst. 

* By innocence and resolution 
He bore continual persecution. 
While numbers to preferment rose. 
Whose merits were to be his foes ; 
When even his own familiar friends. 
Intent upon their private ends, 
like renegadoes, now he feels 
Against him lifting up their heels. 

' The Dean did by his pen defeat 
An infiaimous destructive cheat ; 
Taught fools their interest how to know. 
And gave them arms to ward the blow. 
Envy hath own'd it was his doing. 
To save that hapless land iirom ruin. 
While they who at the steerage stood. 
And reap'd the profit, sought his blood. 

* To save the^i from their evil fate 
In him was held a crime of state. 

A wicked monster on the bench. 
Whose fury blood could never quench. 
As vile and profligate a villain 
As modern Scroggs or old Tressilian ; 
Who long all justice had discarded. 
Nor fear'd he God, nor man regarded, 
Vow*d on the Dean his rage to v^nt. 
And make him of his zeal repent ; 
But Heaven his innocence defends ; 
The grateful people stand his friends : 
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Not sti'aiDs of law, nor judges* frown. 
Nor topics brought to please the crown. 
Nor witness hired, nor jury pick'd. 
Prevail to bring him in convict. 

' In exile with a steady heart 
He spent his life's declining part. 
Where folly, pride, and faction sway. 
Remote from St. John, Pope, and Gay.' — 

' Alas, poor Dean ! his only scope 
Was to be held a misanthrope ; 
This into general odium drew him, 
Which if .he liked, much good may't do him. 
His zeal was not to lash our crimes. 
But discontent against the times : 
For had we made him timely offers 
To raise his post or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
like other brethren of his gown. 
For party he would scarce have bled :— r 
I say no more — because he 's dead — ^ 

* What writings has he left behind ? — ^ 

* I hear they 're of a different kind : 
A few in verse ; but most in prose — ' 

* Some high-flown pamphlets, I suppose, — 
All scribbled in the worst of times. 

To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes ; 

To praise Queen Anne, nay, more, defend her, 

A» never favouring the Pretender : — 

Or libels yet conceaFd from sight. 

Against the court to show his spite. 

Perhaps his Travels, part the third, 

A lie at every second word — 

Offensive to a loyal ear : — 

But — not one sermon, you may swean' — 
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* He knew aa hundred pleasant stories. 
With all the turns of Whigs and Tories ; 
Was cheerful to his dying day. 
And friends would let him have his way. 
As for his works in verse or*prose, 
I own myself no judge of those ; 
Nor can I tell what critics thought them. 
But this I know, all people bought them. 
As with a moral view designed, 
To please and to reform mankind ; 
And if he oi^en miss'd his aim. 
The world must own it, to their shame, 
The praise is his, and theirs the blame. 
He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 
To show, by one satiric touch. 
No nation wanted it so much. 
That kingdom he hath left his debtor, 
I wish it «oon may have a better : 
And since you dread no farther lashes, 
Methinks you may forgive his ashes/ 
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CA8SINUS AND PETER, 

A TRAGICAL ELEGY. 
1731. 

Two college sophs of Cambridge growth. 
Both special wits, and lovers both, 
ConferriDg as they used to meet 
On love, and books, in rapture sweet, 
(Muse, find me names to fit my metre^ 
Cassinus this, and the' other Peter) 
Friend Peter to Cassinus goes. 
To chat awhile, and warm his nose. 
But such a sight was never seen. 
The lad lay swallow'd up in spleen : 
He 8eem*d as just crept out of bed. 
One greasy stocking round his head. 
The other he sat down to darn 
With threads of difierent coloured yam ; 
His breeches torn, exposing wide 
A ragged shirt and tawny hide : 
Scorch*d were his shins, his legs were bare. 
But well embrown'd with dirt and hair : 
A rug was o'er his shoulders thrown ; 
A rug, for nightgown he had none : 
His Jordan stood in manner fitting. 
Between his legs to spew or spit in ; 
His ancient pipe, in sable died 
And half unsmoked, lay by his side, 



' 
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Him thus accoutred Peter found. 
With eyes in smoke and weeping drowned. 
The leavings of his last night's pot 
On embers placed, to drink it hot. 

* Why, Cassy \ thou wilt doze thy pate ; 
What makes thee lie a-bed so late ? 

The finch, the linnet, and the thrush. 
Their mattins chant in every bush ; 
And I have heard thee oft salute 
Aurora with thy early flute. 
Heaven send thou hast not got the hips ! 
How ! not a word come from thy lips V 
Then gave him some familiar thumps ; 
A college-joke, to cure the dumps. 

The swain at last, with grief oppreBs'd. 
Cried, * Celia !' thnce, and sigh'd the rest. 

' Dear Cassy ! though to ask I dread. 
Yet ask I must ; Is Celia dead V 

' How happy I, were that the worst ! 
But I was fated to be cursed.' 

* Come, tell us, has she play'd the whore T 

* Oh, Peter, would it were no more !' 

* Why, plague confound her sandy locks ; 
Say, has' the small or greater pox 

Sunk down her nose, or seam'd her face? 
Be easy, 'tis a common case.' 

* O Peter I beauty 's but a varnish 
Which time and accidents will tarnish ; 
But Celia has contrived to blast 
Those beauties that might ever last ; 
Nor can imagination guess. 

Nor eloquence divine express. 
How that ungrateful charming maid 
My purest passion has betray'd. 
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Conceive the most entenom'd dart 
To pierce an injured lover s heart/ 

* Why, hang her ! though she seem'd so coy, 
I know she loves the barber's boy.' 

* Friend Peter ! this 1 could excuse. 
For every nymph has leave to choose ; 
Nor have I reason to complain 

She loves a more deserving swain : 
But, oh! how ill hast thou divined 
A crime that shocks all humankind ; 
A deed unknown to female race. 
At which the sun should hide his face ; 

Advice in vain you would apply 

Then leave me to despair and die. 

Ye kind Arcadians ! on my urn 

These elegies and sonnets burn ; 

And on the marble grave these rhymes, 

A monument to after times : 

" Here Cassy lies, by Celia slain. 

And, dying, never told his pain." 

Vain, empty world! farewell. But, hark. 

The loud Cerberian triple bark. 

And there behold Alecto stand! 

A whip of scorpions in her hand. 
Lo ! Charon from his leaky wherry 
Beckoning to waft me o'er the ferry. 
I come, I come, — Medusa ! see. 
Her serpents hiss direct at me. 
Begone; unhand me, hellish fry : 

A vaunt! ye cannot say 'tis I.' 

' Dear Cassy ! thou must purge and bleed ; 
I fear thou wilt be mad indeed. 
But now, by friendship's sacred laws, 
I here conjure thee tell the cause. 
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And Celia's horrid fact relate ; 
Tby friend woold gladly share thy fate/ 
* To force it out my heart mast rend; 
Yet when conjured by such a friend — 
Think, Peter, how my soul is rack'd ! 
These eyes, these eyes, beheld the fact. 
Now bend thine ear, since out it must ; 
But when thou seest me laid in dust, 
The secret thou shalt ne'er impart, 
Not to the nymph that keeps thy heart ; 
(How would her Tirgin-soul bemoan 
A crime to all her sex unknown !) 
Nor whisper to the tattling reeds 
The blackest of all female deeds ; 
Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 
Where Echo sits, and listening mocks; 
Nor let the zephyrs' treacherous gale 
Through Cambridge wafi the direful tale; 
Nor to the chattering feather'd race 
Discover Celia's foul disgrace': 
But if you fail, my spectre dread, * 
Attending nightly round your 
And yet I dare confide in you ; 
So take my secret, and adieu ! 
Nor wonder how I lost my wits; 
Oh ! Ceha, Celia, CeUa sh>> V 
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A BEAUTIFUL 

YOUNG NYMPH GOING TO BED'. 

WRITTEN FOE THE HONOUR OF THE FAIR SEX. 

1731. 

CoRiNNA, pride of Bniry-lane^ 

For whom no shepherd sighs in yain. 

Never did Covent-garden boast 

So bright a batter'di strolling toast ! 

No drunken rake to pick her ap. 

No cellar where on tick to sup. 

Returning at the midnight hour. 

Four stories climbing to her bower. 

Then seated on a three-legg'd chair. 

Takes off her artificial hair. 

Now picking out a crystal eye. 

She wipes it clean, and lays it by. 

Her eyebrows from a mouse's hide. 

Stuck on with art on either side, 

PuUs off with care, and first displays them, 

Then in a playbook smoothly lays them. 

Now dexterously her plumpers draws. 

That serve to fill her hollow jaws. 

' This poem, for irhicb some bave thoagbt no apologj 
conld be offered, more forcibly restrains the thoaghtless aod 
the joang from the risk of health and life, by picking ap a 
prostitote, than the finest declamation on the sordidness of 
the appetite* Hawkes, 

33. N 
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Untwists a wire, and from her gums 
A set of teeth completely comes. 
Pulls out the rags cootrived to prop 
Her flabby dugs, and down they drop. 
Proceeding on, the' lovely goddess 
Unlaces next her steel-ribbed bodice. 
Which, by the operator's skill. 
Press down the lumps, the hoOows fill. 
Up goes her hand, and off she slips 
The bolsters that supply her hips. 
With gentlest touch she next explores 
Her chancres, issues, running sores. 
Effects of many a sad disaster, 
And then to each applies a plaster ; 
But must, before she goes to bed. 
Rub off the daubs of white and red. 
And smooth the furrows in her front 
With greasy paper stuck upon't. 
She takes a bolus ere she sleeps. 
And then between two blankets creeps. 
With pains of love tormented lies. 
Or, if she chance to close her eyes. 
Of Bridewell and the Compter dreams. 
And feels the lash, and faintly screams ; 
Or, by a faithless bully drawn. 
At some hedge-tavern lies ih pawn ; 
Or to Jamaica seems transported. 
Alone % and by no planter courted ; 
Or, near Fleet-ditch's oozy brinks. 
Surrounded with a hundred stinks^ 
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Belated^ seems on watch to lie. 
And snap some cully passing by ; 
Or, struck with fear, her fancy runs 
On watchmen, constables, and duns. 
From whom she meets with frequent rubs ; 
But never from religious chibs. 
Whose favour she is sure to find. 
Because she pays them all in kind, 

Corinna wakes. A dreadful nght ! 
Behold the ruins of the night! 
A wicked rat her plaster stole. 
Half eat, and dragged it to his hole ; 
The crystal eye, alas ! * was miss'd. 
And puss bad on her plumpers piss*d; 
A pigeon picked her issue-peas ; 
And Shock her tresses filFd with fleas. 

The nymph, though in this mangled pligbl;» 
Must every mom her limbs unite ; 
But how shall I describe her arts 
To re-collect the scatter d parts ? 
Or show the anguish, toil, and pain. 
Of gathering up herself again ? 
The bashful Muse will never bear 
In such a scene to interfere. 
Corinna in the morning dizen*d. 
Who sees will spew, who smelb be poison'd. 
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STREPHON AND CHLOE. 

1731. 

Of Chloe aU the town has rung. 

By every size of poets sung ; 

So beautiful a nymph appears 

But once in twenty thousand years. 

By Nature form'd with nicest care. 

And faultless to a single hair. 

Her graceful mien, her shape and face. 

Confessed her of no mortal race : 

And then so nice, and so genteel ! 

Such cleanliness from head to heel ! 

No humours gross or irouzy steams. 

No noisome whiffs or sweaty streams. 

Before, behind, above, below. 

Could from her taintless body flow; 

Would so discreetly things dispose. 

None ever saw her pluck a rose : 

Her dearest comrades never caught her 

Squat on her hams to make maid's water t 

You'd swear that so divine a creature 

Felt no necessities of nature. 

In summer had she walk'd the town. 

Her armpits would not stain her gown: 

At country-dances not a nose 

Pould in the dog-days smell her toes. 

Her milk-white hands, both palms and backs, 

like ivory dry, and soft as wax: 
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Her hands, the softest ever felt. 

Though cold, would burn ; though dry^ would melt. 

Dear Venus ! hide this wondrous maid. 
Nor let her loose to spoil your trade : 
While she engrosses every swain^ 
You but o'er half the world can reign. 
Think what a case all men are now in. 
What ogling, sighing, toasting, yowing! 
What powder d wigs ! what flames and darts 1 
What hampers full of bleeding hearts ! 
What swordknots! what poetic strains! 
What billet-doux, and clouded canes I 

But Strephon sigh*d so loud and strong. 
He blew a settlement along. 
And bravely drove his rivals down 
With coach and six, and house in town. 
The bashful nymph no more withstands^ 
Because her dear papa commands. 
The charming couple now unites ; 
Proceed we to the marriage-rites. 

Imprimig, at the temple-porch 
Stood Hymen with a flaming torch : 
The smiling Cyprian goddess brings 
Her infant Loves with purple wings. 
And pigeons billing, sparrows treading^ 
Fair emblems of a fruitful wedding. 
The Muses next in order follow. 
Conducted by their squire Apollo ; 
Then Mercury, with silver tongue. 
And Hebe, goddess ever young. 
Behold, the bridegroom and' his bride 
Walk hand in hand, and side by side; 
She by the tender Graces dress'd. 
But he by Mars, in scarlet vest. ' 

N2 
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The nymph was cover d with her flammeum', 

And Phoebus sung the* epithalamium'; 

And last, to make the matter sure. 

Dame Juno brought a priest demure. 

Luna^ was absent, on pretence 

Her time was not till nine months hence. 

The rites perform'd, the parson paid. 
In state returned the grand parade, 
WiHi loud huzzas from all the boys. 
That now the pair must crown their joys. 

But still the hardest part remains. 
Strephon had long perplexed his brains. 
How with so high a nymph he might 
Demean himself the wedding night; 
For as he yiew'd his person round. 
Mere mortal flesh was all he found. 
His hand, his neck, his mouth and feet,<^ 
Were duly wash'd to keep them sweet ; . 
(With other parts that shall be nameless. 
The ladies else might think me shameless.) 
The weather and his love were hot. 

And should he struggle, I know what 

Why, let it go, if I must tell it 

He'll sweat, and then the nymph may smell it; 

While she, a goddess, dyed in gprain. 

Was unsusceptible of stain. 

And, Venus-like, her fragrant skin 

Exhaled ambrosia from within. 

Can such a deity endure 

A mortal human touch impure? 

' A reil which the Roman brides ooTered themselres with 
when the/ were going to be married. 

' The marriage song. 

' Diana, goddess of midwires. 
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How did the humbled swaia detest 
His prickly-beard and hairy breast ! 
His nightcap, border d round with lace, 
Could give no softness to his face. 

Yet if the goddess could he kind. 
What endless raptures must he find ! 
And goddesses have now and then 
Come down to visit mortal men ; 
To. visit and to court them too : 
A certain goddess, God knows who^ 
(As in a book he heard it read) 
Took -Colonel Peleus to her bed. 
But what if he should lose his life 
By venturing on his heavenly wife ? 
For Strephon could remember well 
That once he heard a schoolboy tell 
How Semele, of mortal race, 
3^ thunder died in Jove's embrace ; 
And what if daring Strephon dies 
By lightning shot from Chloe*s eyes ? 

While these reflections fill'd his head> 
The bride was put in form to bed : 
He followed, stripped, and in he crept^ 
But awfully his distance kept. 

Now ponder well, ye parents dear! 
Forbid your daughters guzzling beer. 
And make them every afternoon 
Forbear' their tea, or drink it soon. 
That ere to bed they venture up. 
They may discharge it every sup ; 
If not, they must in evil plight 
Be often forced to rise at night. 
Keep them to wholesome food confined. 
Nor let them taste what causeth wind : 
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(Tis this the sage of Samos meaDS, 
Porbidding his disciples beans ^) 
O think what evils must ensue ! 
Miss Molly the jade, will burn it blue ; 
And when she once has got the art. 
She cannot help it for her heart. 
But out it flies, even when she meets 
Her bridegroom in the wedding-sheets. 
Carminative and diuretic 
Will damp all passion sympathetic ; 
And Love such nicety requires. 
One blast will put out all his fires. 
Since husbands get behind the scene. 
The wife should study to be clean. 
Nor give the smallest room to guess 
The time when wants of nature press; 
But after marriage practise more 
Decorum than she did before. 
To keep her spouse deluded still. 
And make him fancy what she will. 
In bed we left the married pair ; 
Tis time to show how things went there. 
Strephon, who had been often told 
That Fortune still assists the bold. 
Resolved to make his first attack. 
But Chloe drove him fiercely back. 
How could a nymph so chaste as Chloe, 
With constitution cold and snowy. 
Permit a brutish man to touch her 1 
Even lambs by instinct fly the butcher. 

* A well-known precept of Pjtbagoras, not to eat beans, 
' which has been varioasly interpreted, and is sapposed to con- 
tain some allegorical meaning. 
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Resistance on the wedding-night 

Is what our maidens claim by right ; 

And Chloe, 'tis by all agreed, 

Was maid in thought, and word, and deed : 

Vet some assign a different reason. 

That Strephon chose no proper season. 
Say, fair-ones ! must I make a pause. 

Or freely tell the secret cause ? 
Twelve cups of tea {with grief I speak) 

Had now constrain'd the nymph to leak. 

This point must needs be settlied Ifirst; 

The bride must either void or burst. 

Then see ihe dire effects of pease; 

Think what can give the colic ease. 

'The nymph oppressed before, behind. 

As ships are toss'd%y waves and wind^ 
Steals out her hand, by Nature led^ 
And brings a vessel into bed : 
Fair utensil ! as smooth and wbite 
As Chloe's skin, almost as bright. 

Strephon, who heard die fuming rill 
As from a mossy cliff distil, - 
Cried out, ' Ye gods! what sound is this! 

' Can Chloe, heavenly Chloe ! !' 

But when he smelt a noisome steam, 

Wluch oft attends that lukewarm stream^ 

(Salerno both together joins. 

As sovereign medicines for l^e loins) 

And though contrived, we may suppose. 

To slip his ears, yet struck his nose ; 

He found her, while the scent increased. 

As mortal as himself at least : 

But soon with like occasions pressed. 

He boldly sent his hand in quest 
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(Inspired with courage from his bride) 
To reach the pot oa the' other side. 
And as he fill'd the reeking vase. 
Let fly a rouser in her face. 

The little Cupids hovering rounds 
(As pictures prove) with garlands crowned. 
Abashed at what they saw and heard^ 
Plew off, nor ever more appear*d. 

Adieu to ravishing dehghts. 
High raptures and romantic flights ; 
To goddesses so heavenly sweet. 
Expiring shepherds at their feet; 
To silver meads and shady bowers, 
Press'd up with amaranthine flowers. 

How great a change, how quickly made ( 
They learn to call a spade a spade; 
They soon from all constraint are freed. 
Can see e^ch other -do their need; 
On box of cedar sits the wife. 
And makes it warm for dearest life ; 
And, by the beastly way of thinking, 
Find great society in stinking. 
Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the homeliest strains, 
And Chloe, more experienced grown, 
With interest pays him back his own. 
No maid at court is less ashamed, 
Howe'er for selling bargains famed. 
Than she to name her parts behind. 
Or when abed to let out wind. 

Fair Decency i celestial tnaid ! 
Descend from heaven to Beauty's aid ; 
Though Beauty may beget desire, 
Tis thou must fan tibe lover's fire ; 
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For Beauty, like supreme dominion. 
Is best supported by Opinion : 
If Decency luring no supplies. 
Opinion falls, and Beauty dies. 

To see some radiant nymph appear 
In all her glittering birth-day gear. 
You think some goddess from the sky 
Descended, ready cut and dry : 
But ere you sell yourself to laughter. 
Consider well what may come after. 
For fine ideas vanish fast. 
While all the gross and filthy last. 

O Strephon ! ere that fatal day 
When Chloe stole your heart away, 
Had you but through a cranny spied 
On house of ease your future bride. 
In all the postures of her face, • 
Which Nature gives in such a case. 
Distortions, groanifigs, strainings, heavings, 
Twere better you had lick'd her leavings. 
Than from experience find too late 
Your goddess grown a filthy mate. 
Your fancy then had always dwelt 
On what you saw, and what you smelt ; 
Would still the same ideas give ye. 
As when you spied her on Ihe privy ; 
And, spite of Chloe*s charms divine. 
Your heart had been as whole as mine. 

Authorities, both old and recent. 
Direct that women must be decent. 
And from the spouse each blemish hide. 
More than from all the world beside ^ 

* If Tirtne, as some writers pretend, be that which pro- 
daces happiness, it most be granted, that to practise deemic/ 
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IlDJustly all our nympbs complain 
Their empire holds so short a reign ; 
Is after marriage lost so soon. 
It hardly holds the honey-moon ; 
For if they keep not what they caught. 
It is entirely their own fault 
They take possession of the crown. 
And then throw all their weapons down ; 
Though, by the politicians' scheme, 
Whoe'er, arrives at power supreme. 
Those arts, by which at first they gain it. 
They still must practise, to maintain it. 

What various ways our females take 
To pass for wits before a rake ! 
And in the fruitless search pursue 
All other methods but the true. 

Some try to learn polite behaviour 
By reading books against their Saviour ; 
Some call it witty to reflect 
On every natural defect ; 
Some show they never want explaining 
To comprehend a double meaning. 
But sure a tell-tale out of school 
Is of all wits the greatest fool. 
Whose rank imagination fills 
Her heart, and from her lips distils ; 
You'd think she utter'd firom behind. 
Or at her mouth was bre€Lking wind. 

Why is a handsome wife adored 
By every coxcomb, but her lord ? 

is a moral obligation ; and if Tirtae consists in obedience to 
a law, as the naptial laws enjoin both parties to avoid offenoe, 
decency will still be datj, and tbe breach of it will incur 
some degree of guilt. Hmoiu. 
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From yonder p.ppet-man inquire. 

Who wisely hides his wood and wire, 

Shows Sheba^s queen completely dress'd. 

And Solomon in royal vest : 

But view them litter'd on the floor. 

Or strung on pegs behind the door ; 

Punch is exactly of a piece 

With Lorrain's duke and prince of Greece. 

A prudent builder should forecast 
How long the stuff is like to last, 
And carefully observe the ground. 
To build on some foundation sound. 
What house, when its materials crumble. 
Must not inevitably tumble ? 
What edifice can long endure. 
Raised on a basis unsecure ? 
Rash mortals ! ere you take a wife. 
Contrive your pile to last for life : 
Since beauty scarce endures a day. 
And youth so swiftly glides away. 
Why will you make yourself a bubble. 
To build on sand with hay and stubble 1 

On sense and wit your passion found. 
By decency cemented round. 
Let prudence with good nature strive 
To keep esteem and love alive ; 
Then come old age whene'er it will. 
Your friendship shall continue still ; 
And thus & mutual gentle fire 
Shall never but with life expire. 



33. 
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APOLLO : 

OR, 

A PROBLEM SOLVED. 
1731. 

Apollo, god of light and wit, 

Gould verse inspire, but seldom writ ; 

Kefined all metals with his looks. 

As well as chemists by their books ; 

As handsome as my lady's page ; 

Sweet five-and-twenty was his age. 

His wig was made of sunny rays ; 

He erown'd his youthful head with bays. 

Not all the court of heaven could show 

So nice and so complete a beau. 

No heir upon his first appearance,. 

With twenty thousand pounds a-year rents. 

E'er drove, before he sold his land. 

So fine a coach along the Strand : 

The spokes, we are by Ovid told. 

Were silver, and the axle gold. 

(I own 'twas but a coach and four. 

For Jupiter allows no more.) 

Yet with his beauty, wealth, and parts. 
Enough to win ten thousand hearts. 
No vulgar deity above 
Was so unfortunate in love. 

Three weiglity causes were assign'd. 
That moved the nymphs to be unkind. 
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Nine Miises always waiting round hini« 
He left them virgins as he found 'em. 
His singing was another fault. 
For he could reach to B in alt ; 
And, by the sentiments of Pliny, 
Such singers are like Nicolini. 
At last, the point was fully clear d ; 
In short, Apollo had no beard. 
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By the just vengeance of incensed skies. 
Poor bishop Judas, late repenting, dies. 
The Jews engaged him with a paltry bribe. 
Amounting hardly to a crown a tribe ; 
Which though his conscience forced him to restore, 
(And parsons tell us no man can do more) 
Yet through despair, of God and man accursed. 
He lost his bishopric, and hang'd or burst. 
Those former ages differ much from this ; 
Judas betray'd his Master with a kiss, 
But some have kiss'd the Gospel fifty times. 
Whose perjury's the least of all their crimes; 
Some who can perjure through a two-inch board. 
Yet keep their bishoprics, and scape the cord, 
like hemp, which by a skilful spinster drawn 
To slender threads, may sometimes pass for lawn. 

As ancient Judas by transgression fell, 
And burst asunder ere he went to hell. 
So could we see a set of new Iscariots 
Come headlongtumblingfirom their mitred chariots. 
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Each modern Judas perish like the first. 
Drop from the tree with all his bowels burst. 
Who could forbear, that viewed each guilty face. 
To cry, * Lo ! Judas gone to his own place : 
His habitation let all men forsake. 
And let his bishopric another take.' 



OS 

MR. PULTENEY 

BEING PUT OUT OF THE COUNCIL. 

1731. 

Sir Robert, wearied by Will Pulteney*s teasings. 
Who interrupted him in all his leasingpi. 
Resolved that Will and he should meet no more, 
Full in his face Bob shuts the council-door; 
Nor lets him sit as justice on the bench, 
To punish thieves, or lash a suburb wench. 
Yet still St. Stephen's Chapel open lies 
For Will to enter— What shall I advise 1 
E'en quit the house, for thou too long hast sat in't; 
Produce at last thy dormant ducal patent; 
There, near thy master s throne in shelter placed. 
Let Will, unheard by thee, his thunder waste. 
Yet still I fear your work is done but half. 
For while he keeps his pen, you are not safe. 

Hear an old fable, and a dull one too. 
Yet bears a moral when applied to you. 
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A Hare had long escaped pursuing (lounds^ 
By often shifting into distant grounds^ 
Till finding all his artifices vain. 
To save his life he leaped into the main ; 
But there, alas ! he could no safety find» 
A pack of dog-fish had him in the wind. 
He scours away, and, to avoid the foe. 
Descends for shelter to the shades below. 
There Cerberus lay watching in his den ; 
(He had not seen a hare the Lord knows when) 
Out bounced the mastiff of the triple head ; 
Away the Hare-with double swiftness fled. 
Hunted from earth, and sea, and hell, he flies 
(Fear lent him wings) for safety to the skies. 
How was the fearful animal distressed ! 
Behold a foe more fierce than all the rest; 
Sirius, the swiftest of the heavenly pack, 
Faird but an inch to seize him by the back : 
He fled to earth, but first it cost him dear ; 
He left his scut behind, and half an ear. 
Thus was the Hare pursued, though free from 
guilt; [wilt: 

Thus, Bob, shalt thou be maul'd, fly where thou 
Then, honest Ro'bin I of thy corpse beware ; 
Thou art not half so nimble as a hare : 
Too ponderous is thy bulk to mount the sky. 
Nor can you go to hell before you die : 
So keen thy hunters, and thy scent so strong. 
Thy turns and doublings cannot saVe thee long. 
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TO MR. GAY ». 

1731. 

How could yon. Gay, disgrace the Muses' train. 
To serre a tasteless court twelye years in vain ! 
Fain would I think our female friend sincere. 
Till Bob, the poet*s foe, possessed her ear. 
Did female virtue e'er so high ascend. 
To lose an inch of favour for a friend 1 

Say, had the court no better place to choose 
For thee, than make a dry-nurse of thy Muse t 
How cheaply had thy liberty been sold. 
To squire a royal girl of two years old. 
In leading-strings her infant steps to guide. 
Or with her go-cart amble side by side? 

But princely Douglas and his glorious dame 
Advanced thy fortune and preserved thy fame ; 
Nor will your nobler gifts be misapplied. 
When o*er your patron*s treasure you preside ; 
The world shall own his choice was wise and just. 
For sons of Phoebus never break their trust. 

Not love of beauty less the heart inflames 
Of guardian eunuchs, to the Sultan's dames. 
Their passions not more impotent and cold 
Than those of poets to the lust of gold. 
With Paean's purest fire his favourites glow. 
The dregs will serve to ripen ore below ; 

' The aothor baTiDg been told bj an intimate friend, 
that the Dake of Qaeeosberr j had emplojed Mr. Graj to b- 
spcct the accounts and management of his grace's receivert 
and stewards, (which, howcTer, proved afterwards to he a 
mistake) writ to Mr. Gsj the abore poem. 
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His meanest work; for had he thought it fit 
That wealth should be the appennage of wit. 
The god of light could ne'er have been so blind 
To deal it to the worst of humankind. 

But let me now, for I can do it well, 
Your conduct in this new employ foretell. 

And, first; to make my observation right, 
I place a statesman full before my sight, 
A bloated minister in all his geer. 
With shameless visage and perfidious leer; 
Two rows of teeth arm each devouring jaw. 
And ostrich-rlike his all-digesting maw. 
My fancy drags this monster to my view. 
To show the world his chief reverse in you. 
Of loud unmeaning sounds a rapid flood 
Rolls from his mouth in plenteous streams of mud; 
With these the court and senate-house he plies. 
Made up of noise, and impudence, and lies. 

Now let me show how Bob and you agree ; 
You serve a potent prince as well as he. 
The ducal coffers, trusted tp your charge. 
Your honest care may fill, perhaps enlarge : 
His vassals easy, and the owner bless'd. 
They pay a trifle, and enjoy the rest. 
Not so a nation's revenues are paid ; 
The servants faults are on the master laid : 
The people with a sigh their taxes bring. 
And, cursing Bob, forget to bless the king. 

Next hearken, Gay, to what thy charge requires 
With servants, tenants, and the neighbouring 

squires. 
Let all domestics feel your gentle sway, 
Nor bribe, insult, nor flatter, nor betray : 
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Let due reward to merit be allow'd. 
Nor with your kindred half the palace crowd ; 
Nor think yourself secure in doing wrong. 
By telling noses with a party strong. 

Be rich ; but of your wealth make no parade. 
At least before your master's debts are paid ; 
Nor in a palace, built with charge immense. 
Presume to treat him at his own expense. 
Each farmer in the neighbourhood can count 
To what your lawful perquisites amount : 
The tenants poor, the hardness of the times. 
Are ill excuses for a servant's crimes. 
With interest, and a premium paid beside, 
The master's pressing wants must be supplied : 
With hasty zeal behold the steward come 
By his own credit to advance the sum. 
Who, while the' unrighteous Mammon is his friend, 
May well conclude his, power will never end. 
A faithful treasurer! what could he do more? 
He lends my. lord what was my lord's before. 

The law so strictly guards the monarch's health. 
That no physician dares prescribe by stealth ; 
The council sit, approve ihe doctor's skill. 
And give advice before he gives the pill : 
But the state-empiric acts a safer part. 
And while he poisons, wins the royal heart. 

But how can I describe the ravenous breed ? 
Then let me now by negatives proceed. 

Suppose your lord a trusty servant send 
On weighty business to some neighbouring friend. 
Presume not. Gay, unless you serve a drone. 
To countermand his orders by your own. 

Should some imperious neighbour sink the boats. 
And drain the fishponds while your master dotes ; 
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Shall he upon the ducal rights entrench. 
Because he bribed you with a brace of tench? 

Nor from your lord his bad condition hide. 
To feed his luxury or sooth his pride; 
Nor at an under-rate his timber sell, 
And widi an oath assure him, all is well ; 
Or swear it rotten, and with humble airs 
tlequest it of him to complete your stairs ; 
Nor when a mortgage lies on half his lands. 
Come with a purse of guineas in your hands. 

Have Peter Waters always in your mind ; 
That rogue, of genuine ministerial kind. 
Can half the peerage by his arts bewitch ; 
Starve twenty lords, to make one scoundrel rich ; 
And when he gravely has undone a score. 
Is humbly pray'd to ruin twenty more. 

A dexterous steward, when his tricks are found. 
Hush-money sends to all the neighbours round ; 
His master, unsuspicious of his pranks. 
Pays all the cost, and gives the villain thanks: 
And should a friend attempt to set him right. 
His lordship would impute it all to spite ; 
Would love his favourite better than before. 
And trust his honesty just so much more : 
Thus families, like realms, with equal fate 
Are sunk by premier ministers of state. 

Some, when an heir succeeds, go boldly on. 
And as they robb'd the father, rob the son. 
A knave who deep embroils his lord's affairs 
Will soon grow necessary to his heirs. 
His policy consists in setting traps. 
In finding ways and means, and stopping gaps : 
He knoWs a thousand tricks whene'er he please. 
Though not to cure, yet palliate each disease. 
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In either case an equal chance is run. 
For, keep or tarn him out, my lord 's undone. 
You want a. hand to clear a filthy sink; 
No cleanly workman can endure the stink. 
A strong dilemma in a desperate case! 
To act with infamy, or quit the place. 

A bungler thus, who scarce the nail can hit. 
With driving wrong will make the pannel split; 
Nor dares an abler workman undertake 
To drive a second, lest the whole should break. 

In every court the parallel will hold. 
And kings, like private folks are bought and sold. 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cashiered. 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear'd; 
Confounds accounts, perplexes all affairs ; 
For vengeance more embroils, than skill repairs : 
So robbers, (and their ends are just the same) 
To scape inquiries, leave the house in flame. 

I knew a brazen minister of state 
Who bore for twice ten years the public hate: 
In every mouth the question most in vogue 
Was, ' When will they turn out this odious rogue 1' 
A juncture happened in his highest pride; 
While he went robbing on, old master died : 
We thought there now remained no room to doubf ; 
His work is done, the minister is out. 
The court invited more than one or two ; 
Will you. Sir Spencer? or will you? or you? 
But not a soul his office durst accept ; 
The subtle knave had all the plunder swept: 
And such was then the temper of the times. 
He owed his preservation to his crimes. 
The candidates observed his dirty paws, 
Nor found it difficult to guess the cause : 
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But when they smelt such foul corruption round 

him, 
Away they fled, and left him. as they found him. 

Thus when a greedy sloven once has thrown 
His snot into the mess, 'tis all his own. 



LETTER TO DR. HELSHAM. 

SIR, Not. 23, 1731, at night. 

When I left you, I found myself of the grape's 
juice sick ; 

I'm so full of pity, I never abuse sick ; 

And the patientest patient that ever you knew sick ; 

But when I am purge-sick and when I am spew- 
sick. 

I pitied my cat, whom I knew by her mew sick ; 

She mended at first, but now she's a-new sick. 

Captain Butler made some in the church black 
and blue sick ; [all pew-sick; 

Dean Cross, had he preach'd, would have made us 

Are not you, in a crowd, when you sweat and 
stew, sick? [sick^ 

Lady Santry got out of the church when she grew 

And, as fast as she could, to the deanery flew sick. 

Miss Morice was, (I can assure you 'tis true) sick; 

For who would not be in that numerous crew sick? 

Such music would make a fanatic or Jew sick. 

Yet ladies are seldom at ombre or loo sick ; 

Nor is old Nanny Shales, whene'er she does brew, 
sick. 
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My footman came home firom the church of a 

braise sick. 
And looked like a rake who was made in the stews 

sick. 
But you learaed doctors can make whom you 

choose sick; 
Poor I myself ! I was, when I withdrew, sick. 
For the smell of them made me like garlic and 

rae sick ; 
And I got through the crowd, though not led by 

a clue, sick. 
You hoped to find many (for that was your cue) 

sick ; 
But there were not a dozen (to give them their 

due) sick. 
And those to be sure, stuck together like glue, sick. 
So are ladies in crowds, when they squeeze and 

they screw, sick ; 
You may find they are all, by their yellow pale 

hue, sick ; 
So am I, when tobacco, like Robin, I chew, sick. 



TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Nov. 23, at night. 
If I write any more, it will make my poor Muse sick. 
This night I came home with a very cold dew sick. 
And I wish I may soon be not of an ague sick; 
But I hope I shall ne'er be, like you, of a shrew sick. 
Who often has made me, by looking askew, sick. 
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A 

LETTER TO DR. HELSHAM. 

SIR, PRAY DISCRUCIATE WQAT FOLLOWS. 

The dullest beast, aod gentleman's liquor. 
When young is often due to the yicar. 

The dullest of beasts, and swine's delight. 
Make up a bird very swift of flight. 

The dullest beast, when high in stature. 
And another of royal nature, - 
For breeding is a useful creature. 

The dullest beast, and a party distressed. 
When too long, is bad at best. 

The dullest beast, and the saddle it wears. 
Is good for partridge, not for hares. 

The dullest beast, and kind voice of a cat. 
Will make a horse go, though he be not fat. 

The dullest of beasts and of birds in the air. 
Is that by which all Irishmen swear. 

The dullest beast, and famed college for Teagues, 
Is a person very unfit for intrigues. 

The dullest beast, and a cobbler s tool. 
With a boy that is only fit for school. 
In summer is very pleasant and cool. 
33. P 
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The dullest beast, and that which you kiss. 
May break a limb of master or miss. 

Of serpent kind, and what at distance kills. 
Poor Mistress Dingley oft hath felt its bills. 

The dullest beast, and eggs unsound. 
Without it I rather would walk on the ground. 

The dullest beast, and what covers a house. 
Without it a writer is not worth a louse. 

The dullest beast, and scandalous vermin. 
Of roast or boil'd, to the hungry is charming. 

The dullest beast, and what *s cover'd with crust. 
There 's nobody but a fool that would trust. 

The dullest beast, mending highways, ~ 
Is to an horse an evil disease. 

The dullest beast, and a hole in the ground. 
Will dress a dinner worth five pound. 

The dullest beast, and what doctors pretend, 
The cook-maid often has by the end. 

The dullest beast, and fish for Lent, 

May give you a blow you '11 for ever repent. 

The dullest beast, and a shameful jeer. 
Without it a lady should never appear. 

Wednesday night. 

I writ all these before I went to bed. Pray ex- 
plain them for me, because I cannot do it. 
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ON 

THE IRISH BISHOPS. 

1731 \ 

Old Latimer preaching did fairly describe 
A bishop who ruled all the rest of his tribe ; 
And who is this bishop ? and where does he dwell? 
Why, truly 'tis Satan, archbishop of Hell ; 
And he was a primate, and he wore a mitre 
Surrounded with jewels of sulphur and nitre. 
How nearly this bishop our bishops resembles ! 
But he has the odds, who believes and who trembles. 
Could you see his grim Grace, for a pound to a penny 
You'd swear it must be the baboon of Kilkenny. 
Poor Satan will think the comparison odious ; 
I wish I could find him out one more commodious : 
But this I am sure, the most reverend Old Dragon 
Has got on the bench many bishops suffiragan. 
And all men believe he presides there incog. 
To give them, by turns, an invisible jog. 

Our bishops, puff'd up with wealth and with pride. 
To hell on the backs of the clergy would ride. 

^ This poem was first printed in Fog's Joarnal of the ]7tb 
of September, 1733 : the subject of it is now over, but our 
author's known zeal against that project made it to be ge- 
nerally supposed his. It was occasioned bj the Bishops of 
Ireland endeavouring to get an act to divide the church- 
livings, which bill was rejected by the Irish House of Com^ 
mons. 



I 
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They moimted and labour'd ¥rith whip and with 

spur. 

In vain for the devil a parson would stir : 

So the Commons unhorsed diem, and this was their 

doom. 
On their crosiers to ride, like a witch on a broom. 
Though they gallop'd so fast, on the road you may 

find them. 
And have left us but three out of twenty behind 

them. 
Lord Bolton's good Grace, Lord Car, and Lord 

Howard, 
In spite of the devil would still be untoward : 
They came of good kindred, and could not endure 
Their former companions should beg at their door. 
When Christ was betray'd to Pilate the praetor, 
Of a dozen apostles but one proved a traitor ; 
One traitor alone, and faithful eleven. 
But we can afford you six traitors in seven. 
What a clutter with clippings, dfvidings, and 

cleavings ! 
And the clergy, forsooth, must take up with their 

leavings. 
If making divisions was all their intent, 
They Ve done it, we thank them, but not as they 

meant ; 
And so may such bishops for ever divide. 
That no honest heathen would be on their side. 
How should we rejoice, if, like Judas the first. 
Those splitters of parsons in sunder should burst] 

Now hear an allusion. — A mitre, you know. 
Is divided above, but united below : 
If this you consider, our emblem is right; 
The bishops divide, but the clergy unite. 
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Should the bottom be split, our bishops would 

dread 
That the mitre would never stick fast on their head ; • 
And yet they have leam'd the chief art of a sove- 

reign. 
As Machiavel taught them, 'Divide, and ye 

govern.' 
But courage, my lords ; though it cannot be said 
That one cloven tongue ever sat on your head, 
I '11 hold you a groat, and I wish I could see 't. 
If your stockings were off, you could show cloven 
feet. 
' But hold, (cry the bishops,) and give us fair 
play ; 
Before you condemn us, hear what we can say. 
What truer affection could ever be shown 
Than saving your souls, by damning our own ? 
And have we not practised all methods to gain you? 
With the tithe of the tithe of the tithe to main- 
tain f ou. 
Provided a fund for building your 'spitals ; 
You are only to live four years without victuals.' 
Content, my good lords ; but let us change hands ; 
First take you our tithes, and give us your lands: 
So God bless the church, and three of our mitres ; 
And God bless the Commons, for biting the biters. 
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THE 

BEASTS' CONFESSION TO THE PRIEST; 

ON OBSERVING 
HOW MOST MEN MISTAKE THEIR OWN TALENTS* 

1732. 

THE PREFACE. 

1 HAVE been long of opinion that there is not a 
more general and greater mistake, or of worse 
consequences through the commerce of mankind, 
than the wrong judgments they are apt to enter- 
tain of their own talents. I knew a fluttering 
alderman in London, a great frequenter of coffee- 
houses, who, when a fresh newspaper was brought 
in, constantly seized it first, and read it aloud to 
his brother-citizens, but in a manner %b little intel- 
ligible to the standers-by as to himself. How 
many pretenders to learning expose themselves 
by choosing to discourse on those very parts of 
science wherewith they are least acquainted ! It 
is the si^me case in every other qualification. By 
the multitude of those who deal in rhymes, from 
half a sheet to twenty, which come out every 
minute, there must be at least five hundred poets 
in the city and suburbs of London ; half as many 
coffee-house orators, exclusive of the clergy; 
forty thousand politicians ; and four thousand 
five hundred profodnd scholars ; not to mention 
the wits, the railers, the smart fellows and critics; 
all as illiterate and impudent as a suburb-whore. 
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What are we to think of the fine-dressed sparks, 
proud of their own personal deformities, which 
appear the more hideous by the contrast of wear-, 
ing scarlet and gold, with what they call toupees 
on their heads, and all the frippery of a modem 
beau, to make a figure before women, some of 
them with hump-backs, others hardly five feet 
high, and every feature of their faces distorted ! 
I have seen many of these insipid pretenders en- 
tering into conversation with persons of learning, 
constantly making the grossest blunders in every 
sentence, without conveying one single idea fit for 
a rational creature to spend a thought on ; perpe- 
tually confounding all chronology and geography 
even of present times. I compute that London 
hath eleven native fools of the beau and puppy- 
kind for one among us in Dublin, besides two- 
thirds of ours transplanted thither, who are now 
naturalized ; whereby that overgrown capital ex- 
ceeds ours in the article of dunces by forty to one ; 
and, what is more, to our further mortification, 
there is not one distinguished fool of Irish birth 
or education who makes any noise in that famous 
metropolis, unless the London prints be very par- 
tial or defective ; whereas London is seldom with- 
out a dozen of their own educating, who engross 
the vogue for half a winter together, aud are never 
heard of more, but give place to a new set. This 
hath been the constant progress for at least thirty 
years past, only allowing for ihe change of breed 
and fashion. 
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THE 

BEASTS' CONFESSION, ETC, 



The following Poem is groanded apon the oniTersal foUj of 
mankind in mistaking their talents ; b/ which the AaUior 
doth a great hononr to his own species, almost equalling 
them with certain brutes ; wherein, indeed, he is too par- 
tial, as he freelj oonfesseth ; and yet he hath gone as low 
as he well could, bj specifying four animals, the Wolf, the 
Ass, the Swine, and the Ape, all equally mischievous, ex- 
cept the last, who outdoes them in the article of canning; 
so great is the pride of Man ! 



When beasts could speak, (the learned say 
They still can do so every day) 
It seems they had religion then. 
As much as now we find in men. 
It happened when a plague broke out, 
(Which therefore made them more devout) 
The king of brutes (to make it plain. 
Of quadrupeds I only mean) 
By proclamation gave command 
That every subject in the land 
Should to the priest confess their sins ; 
And thus the pious Wolf begins : 

' Good father ! I must own with shame 
That often I have been to blame : 
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I must confess, on Friday last, 
Wretch that I was ! I broke my fast ; 
But I defy the basest tongue , 
To prove I did my neighbour vnrong. 
Or ever went to seek my food 
By rapine, theft, or thirst of blood/ 

The Ass approaching next, confessed 
That in his heart he loved a jest: 
A wag he was, he needs must own, 
And could not let a dunce alone : 
Sometimes his friend he would not spare. 
And might perhaps be too severe : 
But yet, the worst that could be said. 
He was a wit both born and bred ; 
And if it be a sin or shame. 
Nature alone must bear the blame : 
One fault he hath, is sorry for 't. 
His ears are half a foot too short. 
Which could he to the standard bring, i 
He 'd show his face before the king : 
Then for his voice, there 's none disputes 
That he *s the nightingale of brutes. 

The Swine with contrite heart allow'd 
His shape and beauty made him proud ; 
In diet was perhaps too nice. 
But gluttony was ne'er his vice ; 
In every turn of life content. 
And meekly took what Fortune sent : 
Inquire through all the parish round, 
A better neighbour ne'er was found : 
His vigilance might some displease ; 
Tis true he hated sloth like pease. 

The mimic Ape began his chatter. 
How evil tongues his life bespatter ; 
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Much of the ceDsuring world coraplaio'd. 
Who said his g^vity was feign'd : 
Indeed the strictness of his morals 
Engaged him in an hundred quarrels : 
He saw, and he was grieved to see % 
His zeal was sometimes indiscreet : 
He found his virtues too severe 
For our corrupted times to bear ; 
Yet such a lewd licentious age 
Might well excuse a stoic's rage. 

The Goat advanced with decent pace. 
And first excused his youthful &ce ; 
Forgiveness begg'd, that he appear*d 
(Twas Nature's fault) without a beard ; 
Tis true he was not much inclined 
To fondness for the female kind ; 
Not, as his enenUes object, 
From chance or natural defect. 
Not by his frigid constitution. 
But through a pious resolution ; 
For he had made a holy vow 
Of chastity, as monks do now. 
Which he resolved to keep for ever hence. 
As strictly too as doth his reverence. 

Apply the tale, and you shall find 
How just it suits with humankind. 
Some faults we own, but can you guess, 
— Why virtue 's carried to excess ? 
Wherewith our vanity endows us. 
Though neither foe nor friend allows us. 

The lawyer swears, you may rely on 't. 
He never squeezed a needy client ; 
And this he makes his constant rule. 
For which his brethren caU him fool : 
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His conscience always was so nice. 
He freely gave the poor advice. 
By which he lost, he may affirm. 
An hundred fees last Easter term. 
IVhile others of the learned robe 
Would break the patience of a Job, 
No pleader at the bar could match 
His diligence and- quick dispatch ; 
Ne'er kept a cause, he well may boast, 
Above a term or two at most. 

The cringing knave, who seeks a place 
Without success, thus tells his case : 
Why should he longer mince the matter? 
He fail'd, because he could not flatter ; 
He had not leam'd to turn his coat. 
Nor for a party give his vote : 
His crime he quickly understood. 
Too zealous for the nation's good : 
He found the ministers resent it. 
Yet could not for his heart repent it. 

The chaplain vows he cannot fawn. 
Though it would raise him to the lawn 
He pass'd JIks hours among his books ; 
You find it in his meagre looks : 
He might, if he were worldly wise. 
Preferment get, and spare his eyes ; 
But own'd he had a stubborn spirit. 
That made him trust alone in merit ; 
Would rise by merit to promotion : 
Alas ! a mere chimeric notion. 

The doctor, if you will believe him, 
Confess'd a sin ; and, God forgive him [ 
Call'd up at midnight, ran to save 
A blind old beggar from the grave : 
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But see how Satan spreads his soares ! 
He quite forgot to say his prayers. 
He cannot help it for his heart. 
Sometimes to act the parson's part ; 
Quotes from the Bible many a sentence. 
That moves his patients to repentance ; 
And when his medicines do no good. 
Supports their minds with heavenly food ; 
At which, however well intended. 
He hears the clergy are offended. 
And gprown so bold behind his back^ 
To call him hypocrite and quack. 
In his own church he keeps a seat. 
Says grace before and after meat. 
And calls, without affecting airs. 
His household twice a-day to prayers. 
He shuns apothecaries' shops. 
And hates to cram the sick with slops ; 
He scorns to make his art a trade. 
Nor bribes my lady's favourite maid : 
Old nurse^keepers would never hire 
To recommend him to the squire. 
Which others, whom he will not name. 
Have often practised to their shame. 

The statesman tells you, with a sneer. 
His fault is to be too sincere ; 
And, having no sinister ends. 
Is apt to disoblige his friends. 
The nation's good, his master's glory. 
Without regard to Whig or Tory, 
Were all the schemes he had in view. 
Yet he was seconded by few : 
Though some had spread a thousand lies, 
'Twas he defeated Uie excise ; 
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Twas known, though he had borae aspersion, 
That standing troops were his aversion : 
His {>ractice was, in every station. 
To serve the king and please the nation. 
Though hard to find in every case 
The fittest man to fill a place, 
His promises he ne'er forgot. 
But took memorials on the spot : 
His enemies, for want of charity^ 
Said he affected popularity i 
Tis true the people understood 
That all he did was for their good ; 
Their kind affections he has tried; 
No love is lost on either side. 
He came to court with fortune clear. 
Which now he runs out every year ; 
Must at the rate that he goes on 
Inevitably be undone. 
Oh ! if his msyesty would please 
To give him but a writ of ease. 
Would grant him licence to retire. 
As it hath long been his desire. 
By fair accounts it would be found 
He 's poorer by ten thousand pound. 
He owns, and hopes it is no sin. 
He ne*er was partial to his kin ; 
He thought it base for men in stations 
To crowd the court with their relations : 
His country was his dearest mother. 
And every virtuous man his brother : 
Through modesty or awkward shame, 
(For which he owns himself to blame) 
He found the wisest men he could. 
Without respect to friends or blood ; 
33. Q 
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Nor eyer acts on private views. 
When he hath liberty to choose. 

The sharper swore he hated play. 
Except to pass an hour away ; 
And well he might, for, to his cost, 
By want of skill he always lost : 
He heard there was a club of cheats. 
Who had contrived a thousand feats ; 
Could change the stock, or cog a dye. 
And thus deceive the sharpest eye : 
No wonder how his fortune sunk,. 
His brothers fleece him when he 's drunk. 

I own the moral not exact ; 
Besides, the tale is false in fact ; 
And so absurd, that could I raise up 
From fields Elysian fabling iBsop, 
I would accuse him to his face 
For libelling the four-foot race : 
Creatures of every kind but our's 
Well comprehend their natural powers ; 
While we, whom reason ought to sway. 
Mistake our talents every day. 
The Ass was never known so stupid 
To act the part of Tray or Cupid, 
Nor leap upon his master s lap. 
There to be stroked and fed with pap. 
As ^sop would the world persuade ; 
He better understands his trade ; 
Nor comes whene er his lady whistles. 
But carries loads, and feeds on thistles. 
Our author*s meaning, I presume, is 
A creatiTre bipes et implumis ' ; 

' A defioition of a maD disapproved by all logiciaos : ffomo 
est animal b^es, in^lume, erseto mdtu. 
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Wherein the moralist designed 
A complimeiit oil humankind ; 
For here he owns, that now and then 
Beasts may degenerate into men ^ 



THE 

HARDSHIP PUT UPON THE LADIES. 

1733, 

Poor Ladies ! though their business be to play> 
^is hard they must be busy night and day : 
Why •should they want the privilege of men. 
Nor take some small diversions now and then 1 
Had women been the makers of our laws, 
(And why they were not I can see no cause) 
The men should slave at cards from morn till night. 
And female pleasures be to read and write. 



VERSES WRITTEN BY DR. SWIFT, 

OCCASIONED BY THE PRESENT OF A PAPER BOOK FROM THE 
EARL OF ORRERY, AND A SILVER STANDISH FROM DR. 
DRLANY, 1733. 

A PAPER Book is sent by Boyle, 
Too neatly gilt for me to soil ; 
Delany sends a Silver Standish, 
When I no more a pen can brandish : 

' See GuUirer in his account of the Honjhnhnms. 
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Let both around my tomb be placed. 
As trophies of a Muse deceased ; 
And let the friendly lines they writ 
In praise of long^eparted wit. 
Be graved on either side in columns. 
More to my praise than all my volumes. 
To burst widi envy, spite, and rage. 
The vandals of the present age. 



ON THE WORDS 

BROTHER-PROTESTANTS, 

AND 

FELLOW-CHRISTIANS, 

SO FAMILIARLY USED BY THE ADVOCATES FOR THE 
REPEAL OF THE FIRST TEST ACT IN IRELAND '. 

1733. 

An inundation, says the fable, 
O'erflow'd a farmer's bam and stable : 
Whole ricks of hay and'^stacks of corn 
Were down the sudden current borne, 
While things of heterogeneous kind 
Together float with tide and wind : 
The generous wheat forgot its pride. 
And saird with litter side by side, 

* This Ppem so provoked one B , a lawyer, and mem' 

ber of the Irish parliament, that he swore he would rerenge 
himself, either bj murdering or maiming the anthor. On 
this, thirty of the inhabitants of the Liberty of St. Patrick's 
waited on the Dean, with a paper sabscribed by them, in 
which they engaged to defend his person and fortune, as the 
friend and benefactor of his country. 
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XJnitiiig all, to show their amity. 
As in a general calamity : 
A ball of new-dropp'd horse's dung, 
Mingling with apples in the throng. 
Said to the pippin plump and prim, 

* See, brother, how we apples swim !' 

Thus Lamb, renown'd for cutting corns. 
An offer d fee from Radcliffe scorns : 

* Not for the world ! — We doctors, brother. 
Must take no fees of one another/ 

Thus to a Dean, some curate sloven 
Subscribes, * Dear sir ! Your brother loving ;' 
Thus all the footmen, shoeboys, porters. 
About St. James's, cry, ' We courtiers:' 
Xhus Horace in the house will prate; 

* Sir, We the ministers of state :' 

Thus at the bar that blockhead Betteswortb, 
Though half-a-crown overpays the sweat's worth. 
Who knows in law nor text nor m argent. 
Calls Singleton his brother serjeant : 
And thus fanatic saints, though neither in 
Doctrine nor discipline our brethren, 
Are Brother Protestants and Christians 
As much as Hebrews and Philistines : 
But in no other sense than nature 
Has made a rat our fellow-creature, 
lice from your body suck their food; 
But is a louse your flesh and blood ? 
Though born of human filth and sweat, it 
May as well be said, man did beget it ; 
But maggots in your nose and chin 
As well may claim you for their kin. 
Yet critics may object, why not ? 
Since lice are brethren to a Scot, 

Q2 
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Which made our swami of sects determine 

Employments for their brother vermin. 

But be they English, Irish, Scotish^ 

What protestant can be so sottish. 

While o'er the church these clouds are gathering 

To call a swarm of lice his brethren ? 

As Moses, by divine advice. 
In Egypt tum'd the dust to lice ; 
And as our sects, by all descriptions. 
Have hearts mpre harden'd than Egjrptians ; 
As from the trodden dust they spring, 
And tum'd to lice infest the king ; 
For pity's sake it would be just 
A rod should turn them back to dust. 

Let folks in high or holy stations 
Be proud of owning such relations ; 
Let courtiers hug them in their bosom. 
As if they were afraid to lose them ; 
While I, with humble Job, had rather 
Say to corruption — * Thou'rt my father ;* 
For he that has so little wit 
To nourbh vermin, may be bit. 



ON POETRY2 

A RHAPSODY. 
1733. 

All human race would fain be wits. 
And millions miss for one that hits: 
Young's universal passion, pride. 
Was never known to spread so wide. 
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Say, Britaia ! could you ever boast 
Three poets in an age at most? 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A sprig of bays id fifty years, 
While every fool his claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. 
What reason can there be assfgn'd 
For this perverseness in the mind ? 
Brutes find out where their talents lie : 
A bear will not attempt to fiy ; 
A foundered horse will oft debate 
Before he tries a five-barr'd gate ; 
A dog by instinct turns aside. 
Who sees the ditch too deep and wide; 
But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by foUy, combats Nature; 
Who, when she loudly cries, * Forbear,' 
With obstinacy fixes there ; 
And where his genius least inclines. 
Absurdly bends his whole designs w> 

Not empire to the rising sun 
By yalour, conduct, fortune, won ; 
Not highest wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to govern states ; 
Not skill in sciences profound. 
So large to grasp the circle round. 
Such heavenly influence require, 
As how to strike the Muse's lyre. 

Not beggars brat on bulk begot; 
Not bastard of a 'pedlar Scot ; 
Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes, 
The spawn of Bridewell or the stews ; 
Not infants dropp'd, the spurious pled^ei^ 
Of gipsies littering under hedges^ 
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Are so disqualified hj fate 
To rise in chorch, or law, or state,* 
As he whom Phcebns in his ire 
Hath blasted with poetic fire. 

What hope of cnstom in the fair. 
While not a soul demands your ware ? 
Where you have nothing to produce 
For private life, or public use ? 
Court, city, country, want you not; 
You cannot bribe, betray, or plot. 
For poets law makes no provision ; 
The wealthy have you in derision : 
Of state affairs you cannot smatter ; 
Are awkward when you try to flatter : 
Your portion, taking Britain round. 
Was just one annual hundred pound' ; 
Now nor so much as in remainder. 
Since Gibber brought in an attainder ; 
For ever fix*d by right divine 
(A monarch's right) on Gnib>street line. 

Poor starveling bard ! how small thy gains ! 
How unproportion*d to thy pains ! 
And here a simile comes pat in ; 
Though chickens take a month to fiitten. 
The guests in less than half an hour 
Will more than half a score devour. 
So after toiling twenty days 
To earn a stock of pence and praise. 
Thy labours, grown the critic's prey. 
Are swallow'd o*er a dish of tea ; 
Gone, to be never heard of more. 
Gone, where the chickens went before. 

' Paid to the Poet-Iaareat, which place was given to Mr. 
Colley Gibber, a player. 
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How shall a new attempter learn 
Of different spirits to discern? 
And how distinguish which is which. 
The poet's vein, or scribbling itch? 
Then hear an old experienced sinner 
Instructing thus a young beginner. 

Consult yourself, and if you find 
A powerful impulse urge your mind, 
Impartial judge within your breast 
What subject you can manage beet ; 
Whether your genius most inclines 
To satire, praise, or humorous lines ; 
To elegies in mournful tone. 
Or prologue sent from hand unknown ; 
Then losing with Aurora's light. 
The Muse invoked, sit down to write; 
Blot ofitf correct, insert, refine. 
Enlarge, ^jmini^h, ipterlioe ; 
Be mindful, when invention fails. 
To scratch your head, and bite your nails. 

Your poem finish'd, next your care 
Is needful to transcribe it fair : 
In modem wit all printed trash is 
Set off with numerous breaks — and dashes.— 

To statesmen would you give a wipe. 
You print it in Italic type : 
When letters are in vulgar shapes, 
'TIS ten to one the wit escapes ; 
But when in capitals express'd. 
The dullest reader smokes the jest ; 
Or else perhaps he may invent 
A better than the poet meant. 
As learned commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer knew. 
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Your poem in its modish dress. 
Correctly fitted for the press. 
Convey by penny-post to lintot. 
But let no friend alive look into't. 
If Lintot thinks 'twill quit the cost. 
You need not fear your labour lost : 
And how agreeably surprised 
Are you to see it advertised ! 
The hawker shows you one in print. 
As fresh as farthings from the mint. 
The product of your toil and sweating, 
A bastard of your own begetting. 

Be sure at Will's the following day * 
lie snug, and hear what critics say. 
And if you find the general vogue 
Pronounces you a stupid rogue. 
Damns all your thoughts as low and httle>; 
Sit still, and swallow down your spittle ; 
Be silent as a politician. 
For talking may beget suspicion ; 
Or praise the judgment of the town, 
And help yourself to run it down ;— * 
Give up your fond paternal pride. 
Nor argue on the weaker side ; 
Por poems read without a name 
We justly praise, or justly blame; 
And critics have no partial views. 
Except they know whom they abuse ; 
And since you ne er provoked their spite. 
Depend upon't their judgment's right. 
But if you blab, you are undone. 
Consider what a risk you run ; 
You lose your credit all at once, 
The town will mark you for a dunce ; 
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The vilest doggrel Grub-street sends. 
Will pass for your's with foes and friends. 
And you must bear the whole disgrace. 
Till some fresh blockhead takes your place^ 

Your secret kept, your poem sunk, 
And sent in quires to line a ti-unk. 
If still you be disposed to rhyme. 
Go try your hand a second time. 
Again you fail ; yet safe's the word ; 
Take courage, and attempt a third : 
BuC first with care employ your thoughts 
Where critics mark'd your former faults ", 
The trivial turns, the borrowed wit. 
The similes that nothing fit ; 
The cant which every fool repeats. 
Town jests, and coffee-house conceits ; 
Descriptions tedious, fiat, and dry. 
And introduced the Lord knows why ; 
Or where we find your fury set 
Against the harmless alphabet ; 
On A*s and B's your malice vent. 
While readers wonder whom you meant ; 
A public or a private robber, 
A statesman, or a South-sea jobber ; 
A prelate, who no God believes ; 
A parliament, or den of thieves ; 
A pickpurse at the bar or bench ; 
A duchess, or a suburb wench ; 
An House of JPeers, a gaming crew ; 
A griping lawyer, or a Jew. 
Or oft, when epithets you link 
In* gaping lines to fill a chink, 
like stepping stones to save a stride 
In streets ^here kennels are too wide ; 
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Or like a heel-piece to support 
A cripple, with one foot too short; 
Or like a bridge that joinis a marish 
To moerlands of a different parish^ 
So have I seen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag different ways in miry grounds ; 
So geographers in Afric maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps. 
And o'er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. 

But though you miss your third essay. 
You need not throw your pen away. 
Lay now aside all thoughts of fame, 
To spring more profitable game. 
From party-merit seek support; 
The vilest verse thrives best at court : 
And may you ever have the luck 
To rhyme almost as ill as D^ck ; 
And though you never leam'd to scan verse. 
Come out with some lampoon on D'Anvers. 
A pamphlet in Sir Bob's defence 
Will never fail to bring in pence : 
Nor be concern'd about the sale. 
He pays his workmen on the nail. 
Display the blessings of the nation. 
And praise the whole administration : 
Extol the bench of bishops round ; 

Who at them rail, bid confound : 

To bishop-haters answer thus, 
(The only logic used by us) 

What though they don't believe in , 

Deny them Protestants — thou liest. 

A prince, the moment he is crown'd^ 
Inherits every virlue round^ 
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As emblemd of the Sovereign powefr^ 
like other baubles in the tower ; 
Is generous. Valiant, just, and wise^ 
And so continues till he dies : 
His humble s^enate this professes 
In all their speeches, votes, addresses ; 
But once you fix him in a tomb. 
His virtues fade, his vices bloom. 
And each perfection, wrong imputed, 
Is fully at his death confuted. 
The loads of poems in his praise. 
Ascending, make one funeral blaze; 
His panegyrics then are ceased ; 
He grows a tyrant, dunce, or beast : 
As soon as you can hear his knell. 
This god on earth turns devil in hell : 
And, lo ! his ministers of state, 
Transform'd to imps, his levee wait. 
Where, in the scenes of endless woe. 
They ply their former arts below ; 
And as they sail in Charon's boati 
Contrive to bribe the judge's vote. 
To Cerberus they give a sop. 
His triple barking mouth to stop ; 
Or in the ivory gate of dreams ' 
Project Excise and South Sea schemes ; 
Or hire their party-pamphleteers 
To set Elysium by the ears. 

Then, poet ! if you mean to thrive, 
Employ your Muse on kings alive, 

^ Sant gemioae somni portae, &c. 
Altera candenti perfecta pitens elephanto. VlRG. 

33. R . 
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With prudence gathering ap a cluster 
Of all the virtues you can muster. 
Which, form'd into a garland sweet. 
Lay humbly at your monarch's feet. 
Who, as the odours reach his throne. 
Will smile, and think them all his own ; 
For law and gospel doth determine 
All virtues lodge in royal ermine ; 
(I mean the oracles of both. 
Who shall depose it upon oath.) 
Your garland in the following reign, 
Change but the names, will do again. 

But if you think this trade too base, 
(Which .seldom is the dunce*s case) 
Put on the critic's brow, and sit 
At Will's, the puny judge of wit. 
A nod, a shrug, a scornful smile. 
With caution used, may serve a while : 
Proceed no farther in your part 
Before you learn the terms of art, 
Por you can never be too far gone 
In all our modem critics' jargdn : 
Then talk with more authentic face 
Of unities in time and place ; 
Get scraps of Horace from your friends. 
And have them at your fingers' ends ; 
Learn Aristotle's rules by rote. 
And at all hazards boldly quote ; 
Judicious Rymer oft review. 
Wise Dennis, and profound Bossu : 
Head all the prefaces of Dryden, 
For these our critics much confide in, 
(Though merely writ at first for filUng, 
To raise the volume's price a shilling.) 
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A forward critic often dupes us 
With sham quotations Peri Hupsous ^, 
And if we have not read Longinus, 
Will magisterially outshine us. 
Then, lest with Greek he overrun ye. 
Procure the book, for love or money, 
Translated from Boileau's translation ^ 
And quote quotation on quotation. 

At Will's you hear a poem read, 
Where Battus from the table-head. 
Reclining on his elbow-chair,^ 
Gives judgment with decisive air ; 
To whom the tribe of circting wits 
As to an oracle submits : 
He* gives directions to the town 
To cry it up, or run it down. 
Like courtiers when they send a note. 
Instructing members how to vote ; 
He sets the stamp of bad and good. 
Though not a word be understood. 
Your lesson learned, you '11 be secure 
To get the name of connoisseur. 
And when your merits once are known. 
Procure disciples of your own : 
For poets (you can never want 'em) 
Spread through Augusta Trinobantum% 
Computing by their pecks of coals, 
Amount to just nine thousand souls : 
These o'er their proper districts govern, 
Of wit and humour judges sovereign. 

' A famoos treatise of Longioas^ 

* Bj WeUted. 

^ The ancient name of London. 
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In every street a city bard 

Rules, like an alderman, his ward ; 

His indisputed rights extend 

Through all the lane from end to end ; 

The neighbours round admire his shrewdness 

For songs of loyalty and lewdness ; 

Outdone by none in rhyming well, 

Although he never learned to spell. 

Two bordering wits contend for glory. 
And one is Whig, and one is Tory ; 
And this for epics claims the bays. 
And that for elegiac lays : 
Some famed for numbers soft and smooth, 
Sy lovers spoke in Punch's booth ; 
And some as justly fame extols 
For lofty lines in Smithfield drolls. 
Bavius in Wapping gains renown. 
And Msevius reigns o er Kentish Town ; 
Tigellius, placed in Phoebus' car. 
Prom Ludgate shines to Temble-bar ; 
Harmonious Gibber entertains 
The court, with annual birth-day strains ; 
Whence Gay was banish'd in disgprace. 
Where Pope will never show his face. 
Where Young must torture his invention 
To flatter knaves, or lose his pension. 

But these are not a thousandth part 
Of jobbers in the poet*s art. 
Attending each his proper station, 
And all in due subordination. 
Through every alley to be found. 
In garrets high, or under ground. 
And when they join their pericranies, 
Olit skips a book of Miscellanies. 
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Hobbes clearly proves that every creature 
Lives in a state of war by nature ; 
The greater for the smaller watch. 
But meddle seldom with their match. 
A whale of moderate size will draw 
A shoal of herrings down his maw ; 
A fox with geese his belly crams ; 
A wolf destroys a thousand lambs ; 
But search among the rhyming race, 
The brave are worried by the base. 
If on Parnassus' top you sit, 
You rarely bite, are always bit : 
Each poet of inferior size 
On you shall rail and criticise. 
And strive to tear you limb from limb. 
While others do as much for him. 

The vermin only tease and pinch 
Their foes superior by an inch. 
So naturalists observe a flea 
Hath smaller fleas, that on him prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite 'em. 
And so proceed ad infinitum* 
Thus every poet in his kind 
Is bit by him that comes behind. 
Who, though too little to be i^een, 
Can tease and gall, and give the spleen ; 
Call dunces, fools, and sons of whores. 
Lay Grub-street at each other's doors ; 
Extol the Greek and Roman masters. 
And curse our modern poetasters ; 
Complain, as many an ancient bard did. 
How genius is no more rewarded; 
How wrong a taste prevails among us ; 
How much our ancestors outsung us ; 

r2 
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Can perMNMte an awkwaid soon 
For those who aie not poets bora. 
And all their hrother-dnnoes lash. 
Who crowd the press with homiy trash. 

O Gmb-street I how do I benioan tiiee. 
Whose graceless children scorn to own thee ; 
Their filial piety forgot. 
Deny their country like a Scot, 
Though by their idiom and grimace 
They soon betray their native place; 
Yet thou hast greater cause to be 
Ashamed of them, than they of thee ; 
Degenerate from their ancient iMood, 
Since first the court allow'd them food. 

Remain^ a difficulty still. 
To purchase fame by writing ill. 
From Flecknoe down to Howard's time 
How few have reached the low sublime I 
For when cor high-bom Howard died, 
Blackmorc alone his place supplied ; 
And lest a chasm should intervene. 
When death had finished Blackmore's reign. 
The leaden crown devolved to thee. 
Great poet of the Hollow Tree* ! 
But, ah ! how insecure thy throne ! 
A thousand bards thy right disown ^ 
They plot to turn, in factious zeal, 
Duncinea to a commouweal. 
And with rebellions arms pretend 
An equal privilege to descend. 

In bulk there are not more degrees 
From elephants to mites in cheese, 

' Lord GriouiODy aotbor of a pU^ called Love In a Hol- 
low Tree. 



I 
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Than what a curious eye may trace 
In creatures of the rhyming race. 
From bad to worse and worse they fall ; 
But who can reach to worst of all? 
For though in nature, depth and height 
Are equally held infinite. 
In poetry the height we know ; 
^is only infinite below. 
For instance ; when you rashly think 
No rhymer can like Welsted sink ; 
His merits balanced, you shall find 
The Laureate leaves him far behind. 
Concanen, more aspiring bard. 
Soars downwards deeper by a yard.. 
Smart Jemmy Moore with vigour drops. 
The rest pursue as thick as hops ; 
Widi heads to points the gulf they enter, 
link'd perpendicular to the centre. 
And as their heels elated rise, 
Their heads attempt the nether skies. 

O what indignity and shame. 
To prostitute tlie Muse's name ! 
By flattering kings, whom Heaven designed 
The plagues and scourges of mankind. 
Bred up in ignorance and sloth. 
And every vice that nurses both. 

Perhaps you say Augusti^s shines. 
Immortal made in Virgil's lines. 
And Horace brought the tuneful quir« 
To sing his virtues on the lyre, 

7 In some ediUpns, instead of the Laureai, was maliciouslj 
inserted Mr. Fielding, for whose ingenioas writings the au- 
thor hath manifested a great esteem. 
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Without reproach for flattery ; true. 
Because their praises were his due: 
Por in those ages kings we find 
Were animals of humankind^ 
But DOW go search all £urppe round 
Among the savage monsters crown'd. 
With vice polluting every throne 

(I mean all s except our own) 

In vain you make the strictest view 

To find a -^ in all the crew 

With whom a footman out K)f place 
Would not conceive an high dii^^ce, 
A burning shame, a crying sin. 
To take his moming*s cup of gin. 

Thus all are destined to obey 
Some beast of burden or of prey. 

Tis sung Prometheus, forming man. 
Through all the brutal species ran. 
Each proper quality to find 
Adapted to an human mind, 
A mingled mass of good and bad, 
The best and worst that could be had ; 
Then from a clay of mixture base 

He shaped a to rule the race. 

Endued with gifts from every brute 
That best the * * nature suit. 

Thus think on s, the name denotes, 

Hogs, asses, wolves, baboons, and goats ; 
To represent in figure just. 
Sloth, folly, rapine, mischief, lust. 
Oh ! were they all but Neb-cadnezers, 
What herds of s would turn to grazers ! 

Fair Britain ! in thy monarch bless'd. 
Whose virtues bear the strictest test. 
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Whom never faction could bespatter. 
Nor minister nor poet flatter. 
What justice in rewarding merit! 
What magnanimity of spirit ! 
What lineaments divine we trace 
Through all his figure, mien, and face ! 
Though peace with olive binds his hands, 
Confess'd the conquering hero stands, 
Hydaspes, Indus, and the Ganges % 
Dread from his hand impending changes : 
From him the Tartar and Chinese, 
Short by the knees entreat for peace 9; 
The consort of his throne and bed, 
A perfect goddess born and bred. 
Appointed sovereign-judge to sit 
On learning, eloquence, and wit. 
Our eldest hope, divine liilus, 
(Late, very late, O may he rule us !) 
What early manhood has he shown. 
Before his downy beard was grown ! 
Then think what wonders will be done 
By going on as he begun ; 
An heir for Britain to secure 
As long as sun and moon endure. 
The remnant of the royal blood 
Comes pouring on me like a flood ; 
Bright goddesses, in number five ; 
Duke William, sweetest prince alive ! 

^ Super et Garamantas et Indoi 

Proferet imperiam, &o. 

Jam none et Caspia regna 

Respontis horrent diTam, &o. 

^ Genibns minor, &o. 
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Now sing, the minister of state *% 
Who shines alone without a mate. 
Observe with what majestic port 
This Atlas stands to prop the court. 
Intent the public debts to pay. 
Like prudent Fabius>^ by delay. 
Thou great vicegerent of the king ! 
Thy praises every Muse shall sing. 
In all affairs thou sole director. 
Of wit and learning chief protector ! 
Though small the time thou hast to spare. 
The church is thy peculiar care. 
Of pious prelates what a stock 
You choose, to rule the sable flock ! 
You raise the honour of the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the steerage. 
You dignify the noble race. 
Content yourself with humbler place. 
Now learning, valour, virtue, sense. 
To titles give the sole pretence. 
St. George beheld thee with delight. 
Vouchsafe to be an azure knight. 
When on thy breast and sides Herculean 
He fix'd the star and string cerulean. 

Say, poet ! in what other nation 
Shone ever such a constellation ! 
Attend, ye Popes ! and Youngs ! and Gays ! 
And tune your harps, and strow your bays : 
Your panegyrics here provide ; 
You cannot err on flattery^s side : 

'° Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford. 
" Unos homo nobis oanctaodo restituit rem. 
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Above the stars exalt your style, 
You still are low ten thousand mile. 
On Lewis all bis bards bestow'd 
Of incense many a thousand load ; 
But Europe mortified his pride. 
And swore the fawning rascals lied : 
Yet what the world refused to Lewis, 
Applied to Geoi^e, exactly true is. 
Exactly true ! invidious poet ! 
Tis fifty thousand times belo^ it. 

Translate me now some lines if you can. 
Prom Virgil, Martial, Ovid, Lucan ; 
They could all power in heaven divide; 
And do no wronfg to either side : 
They teach you how to split a hair. 
Give George and Jove an equal share". 
Yet why should we be laced so strait? 
T\\ give my monarch butter-weight. 
And reason good ; for many a year 
Jove never intermeddled here; 
Nor, though his priests be duly paid. 
Did ever we desire his aid : 
We now can better do without him. 
Since Woolston gave us arms to rout him. 

Cetera dedderantur, 

" DiTisaia imperiam cam Jove Csesar habet. 
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AN 

ANSWER TO A SCANDALOUS POEM, 

(Dr, Sheridam*s Nem SimUe/or the Ladies.) 

WHEREIN ,THE AUTHOR MOST AUDACIOUSLY PRESUMES TO 
CAST AN INDIGNITY UPON THEIR HIGHNESSES THE CLOUDS, 
BY COMPARING THEM TO A WOMAN. 

WRITTEN BY DERMOT O-NEPHELY, CHIEF CAP OF 

HOWTH*. 1733, 

Presumptuous bard ! how could you dare 

A woman with a cloud compare ? 

Strange pride and insolence you show. 

Inferior mortals there below : 

And is our thunder in your ears 

So frequent or so loud as theirs 1 

Alas ! our thunder soon goes out. 

And only makes you more devout. 

Then is not female clatter worse, 

That drives you not to pray, but curse ? 

We hardly thunder thrice a year; 

The bolt discharged, the sky grows clear ; 

But every sublunary dowdy, 

The more she scolds, the more she's cloudy. 

Some critic may object, perhaps. 
That clouds are blamed for giving claps ; 
But what, alas I are claps ethereal. 
Compared for mischief, to venereal ? 

' The bigheit point of Howth u called the Cap of Howth. 
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Can clouds give buboes, ulcers, blotches, 
Or from your noses dig out notches ? 
We leave the body sweet and sound ; 
We kill, 'tis true, but never wound. 

You know a cloudy sky bespeaks 
Pair weather when the morning breaks ; 
But women in a cloudy plight 
Poretell a storm to last till night. 

A cloud in proper seasons pours 
His blessings down in fruitful showers ; 
But woman was by Fate design'd 
To pour down curses on mankind. 

When Sirius o'er the welkin rages. 
Our kindly help his fire assuages ! 
But woman is a cursed inflamer ; 
No parish ducking-stool can tame her : 
To kindle strife dame Nature taught her ; 
like fireworks, she can burn in water. 

For fickleness how durst you blame us, 
Who for our constancy are famous 1 
You 11 see a cloud in gentle weather 
Keep the same face an hour together. 
While women, if it could be reckoned. 
Change every feature every second. 

Observe our figure in a morning. 
Of foul or fair we give you warning ; 
But can you guess from woman's air. 
One minute whether foul or fair ? 

Go read, in ancient books enrolFd, 
What honours we possess'd of old. 

To disappoint Ixion's rape, 
Jove dress'd a cloud in Juno's shape. 
Which when he had enjoy'd, he swore 
No goddess could have pleased him more: 

33. s 
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No difference could he find between 
His cloud and JoTe's imperial queen : 
His cloud produced a race of Centaurs 
Famed for a thousand bold adventures. 
From us descended ab originey 
By learned authors call'd NiMgeiuB. 
But say, what earthly nymph do you know 
So beautiful to pass for Juno ? 

Before iCneas durst aspire 
To court her majesty of Tyre, 
His mother begg'd of us to dress him. 
That Dido might the more caress him: 
A coat we gave him dyed in grain, 
A flaxen wig and clouded cane, 
(The wig was powder'd round with sleet. 
Which fell in clouds beneath his feet) 
With which he made a tearing show. 
And Dido quickly smoked the beau. 

Among your females make inquiries, 
What nymph on earth so fair as Iris ? 
With heavenly beauty so endow'd ? 
And yet her father is a cloud : 
We dress'd her in a gold brocade. 
Befitting Juno's favourite maid. 

Tis known, that Socrates the wise 
Adored us clouds as deities ; 
To us he made his daily prayers. 
As Aristophanes declares ; 
From Jupiter took all dominion. 
And died, defending his opinion. 
By his authority 'tis plain 
You worship other gods in vain ; 
And from your own experience know 
We govern all things there below : 
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You follow where we please to guide ; 
O'er all your passions we preside. 
Can raise them up or sink them down. 
As we think fit to smile or frown ; 
And, just as we dispose your brain. 
Are witty, dull, rejoice, complain. 

Compare us then to female race I 
We, to whom all the gods give place ! 
Who bet^r challenge your allegiance. 
Because we dwell in higher regions. 
You find the gods in Homer dwell 
In seas and streams, or low as hell ; 
Even Jove, and Mercury his pimp. 
No higher chmb than Mount Olymp ; 
(Who makes you think the clouds he pierces ? 
He pierce the clouds ! He kiss dieir a — es) 
While we o er Teneriffa placed. 
Are loftier by a mile at least ; 
And when Apollo struts on Findus, 
We see him from our kitchen-windows ; 
Or to Parnassus looking down. 
Can p-ss upon his laurel crown. 

Fate never form'd the gods to fly ; 
In vehicles they mount the sky. 
When Jove would some fair nymph inveigle. 
He comes full gallop on his eagle. 
Though Venus be as light as air. 
She must have doves to draw her chair. 
Apollo stirs not out of doot 
Without his lacker d coach and four: 
And jealous Juno, ever snarling, 
Is drawn by peacocks in her berlin. 
But we can fly where'er we please. 
O'er cities, rivers, hills, and seas: 
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From east to west the world we roain. 
And io afl climates are at home ; 
With care provide yoa as we go 
With sunshine, rain, and hafl, or snow. 
ITon, when it rains, like fools betiere 
Jove p-sses on you through a siere; 
An idle tale ; 'tis no sodi matter; 
We only dip a sponge in water. 
Then squeeze it close between our tiinmbs. 
And shake it well, and down it comes. 
As you shall to your sorrow know ; 
Well watch your steps where'er you go. 
And since we find you walk a-foot. 
Well soundly souse your frieze surtout. 

Tis but by our peculiar grace 
That Phcebus ever shows his face ; 
For when we please we open wide 
Our curtains blue, from side to side. 
And then how saucily he shows 
His brazen face and fiery nose. 
And gives himself a haughty air. 
As if he made the weather fair. 

Tis sung, wherever Celia treads 
The violets ope their purple heads. 
The roses blow, the ^owslip springs ; 
Tis sung, but we know better things. 
Tis true, a woman on her mettle 
Will often p-ss upon a nettle ; 
But though we own she makes it wetter. 
The nettle never thrives the better ; 
While we by soft prolific showers 
Can every spring produce you flowers. 

Your poets, Chloe's beauty heightening, 
Compare her radiant eyes to lightning ; 
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And yet I hope 'twill be allow'd. 
That lightning comes but from a cloud. 

But gods, like us, have too much sense 
At poets' flights to take offence ; 
Nor can hyperboles demean us ; 
Each drab has been compared to Venus. 

We own your yerses are melodious. 
But such comparisons are odious. 



CHARACTER, PANEGYRIC, AND DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THE LEGION-CLUB. ^.. 

1736. A^ 



As I stroll the city, oft I ^ 

See a building large and lofty. 

Not a bowshot from the college. 

Half the globe, from sense and knowledge; 

By the prudent architect 

Placed against the church direct. 

Making good my grandame's jest, 

* Near the church' — ^You know the rest. 

Tell us what the pile contains : 
Many a head that holds no brains. 
These demoniacs let me dub 
With the name of Legion-club. 
Such assemblies, you might swear. 
Meet when butchers bait a bear : 
Such a noise, and such haranguing. 
When a brother thief is hanging ; 

S2 
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Such a root and such a rabble 
Kun to hear Jack-pudding gabble ; 
Such a crowd their ordure tfirows 
On a far less villain's nose. 

Could I from the building*s top 
Hear the rattling thunder drop. 
While the devil upon the roof 
(If the devil be thunderproof) 
Should, with poker fiery-red, 
Crack the stones and melt the lead. 
Drive them down on every skull. 
While the den of thieves is full. 
Quite destroy that harpies* nest. 
How might then our isle be blest ? 
For,divines allow that God 
Sometimes makes the devil his rod ; 
And the Gospel will inform us 
He can punish sins enormous. 

Yet should Swift endow the schools 
For hi^ lunatics and fools 
With a rood or two of land, 
I allow the pile may stand. 
You perhaps will ask me. Why so I 
But it is with this proviso ; 
Since the house is like to last. 
Let a royal grant be pass'd. 
That the club have right to dwell 
Each within his proper cell. 
With a passage left to creep in. 
And a hole above for peeping. 

Let them, when they once get in. 
Sell the nation for a pin ; 
While they sit a picking straws. 
Let them rave of making laws; 
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While they never hold their tongue. 

Let them dabble in their dung ; 

Let them form a grand committee, 

Hqw to plague and starve the city ; 

Let them stare, and storm, and frown. 

When they see a clergy-gown ; 

Let them, ere they crack a louse. 

Call for the' orders of the house ; f 

Let them, with their gosling quills. 

Scribble senseless heads of bills : 

We may, while they strain their throats. 

Wipe our a — s with their votes. 

Let Sir Tom *, that rampant ass. 
Stuff his guts with flax and grass. 
But before the priest he fleeces 
Tear the Bible all to pieces. 
At the parsdns, Tom, halloo, boy. 
Worthy offspring of a shoeboy, 
Footman, traitor, vile seducer. 
Perjured rebel, bribed accuser. 
Lay thy privilege aside. 
Sprung from Papist regicide ; 
Pall aworking like a mole. 
Raise the dirt about your hole. 

Come, assist me. Muse obedient ! 
Let us try some new expedient ; 
Shift the scene for half an hour. 
Time and place are in thy power. 
Thither, gentle Muse ! conduct me ; 
I shall ask, and you instruct me. 

See, the Muse unbars the gate ! 
Hark, the monkeys, how they prate ! 

' Sir Thomas Prendergrast, a privjr coansellor. 
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All ye gods who rale the soul \ 
Styx! through hell whose waters roll. 
Let me be allow'd to tell 
What I heard in yonder cell. 

Near the door an entrance gapes ^ 
Crowded round with antic shapes, 
PoTerty, and Grief, and Care, 
Causeless Joy, and true Despair, 
Discord, periwig'd with snakes. 
See the dreadful strides she takes. 

By this odious crew beset, 
I began to rage and fret, 
And resolved to break their pates ^ 
Ere we entered at the gates. 
Had not Clio in the nick 
Whisper d me, 'Lay down your stick.' 
' What, (said I,) is this the madhouse ?* — 
* These, (she answer'd,) are but shadows. 
Phantoms bodiless and vain, 
Empty visions of the brain.' 

In the porch Briareus stands. 
Shows a bribe in all his hands '; 
Briareus the secretary, 
But we mortals call him Carey. 
When the rogues their country fleece. 
They may hope for pence a-piece. 

Clio, who had been so wise 
To put on a fool's disguise, 

* Dl, qnibas imperiam est animarum, &e. 

Sit mihi fas aodita loqui. ViRO. lib. ti. 

^ Vestibalam ante ipsuan, &e. Ibid. 

^ Et ni docta oomes, &o. Ibid. 

^ Et oeotumgemiiiiu Briareos, &c. Ibid. 
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To bespeak some approbation. 
And be thought a near relation. 
When she saw three hundred brutes 
All involved in wild disputes. 
Roaring, till their lungs were spent, ' 
Privilege of parliament, 
Now a new misfortune feels. 
Dreading to be laid by the' heels. 
Never durst a Muse before 
Enter that infernal door ; 
Clio, stifled with the smell. 
Into spleen and vapours fell. 
By the Stygiaa streams that flew 
From the dire infectious crew. 
Not the stench of lake Avernus 
Could have more ofiended her nose ; 
Had she flown but o'er the top. 
She had felt her pinions drop. 
And by exhalations dire. 
Though a goddess, must expire. 
In a fright she crept away ; 
Bravely I resolved to stay. 

When I saw the keeper frown. 
Tipping him with half a crown, 

* Now, (said I,) we are alone, • 
Name your heroes one by one. 

* Who is that hell-featured brawler, 
' Is it Satan?'—' No, 'lis Waller.' 

* In what figure can a bard dress 
Jack, the grandson of Sir Hardress? 
Honest Keeper ! drive him further. 
In his looks are hell and murther ; 
See the scowling visage drop. 

Just as when he murther*d T rp. 
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' Keeper, show me where to fix 
On the puppy pair of Dicks ; 
By their laotern jaws and leathern, 
Tou might swear they both are brethren: 
Dick Fitz-Baker, Dick the player. 
Old acquaintance! are you there? 
Dear companions ! hug and kiss. 
Toast Old Glorious in your p-ss. 
Tie them. Keeper, in a tether. 
Let them starve and stink together ; 
Both are apt to be unruly. 
Lash them daily, lash them duly : 
Though 'tis hopeless to reclaim them. 
Scorpion-rods perhaps may tame them. 

* Keeper, yon old dotard smoke. 
Sweetly snoring in his cloak. 

' Who is he V—' Tis humdrum Wynne, 
Half encompass'd by his kin : 
There observe the tribe of Bingham, 
For he never fails to bring 'em ; 
While he sleeps the whole debate. 
They submissive round him wait. 
Yet would gladly see the hunks 
In his grave, and search his trunks. 
See, they gently twitch his coat. 
Just to yawn, and give his vote. 
Always firm in his vocation. 
For the court agaipst the nation. 

'Those are A* * s Jack and Bob, 
First ia every wicked job. 
Son and brother to a queer 
Brainsick brute, they call a peer. 
We must give them better quarter. 
For their ancestor trod mortar. 
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And at H th, to boast his fame. 

On a chimney cut his name. 

* There sit Clements^ D — ks, and Harrison, 
How they swagger from their garrison ! 
Such a triplet could you tell. 
Where to find on this side hell ? 
Harrison, and D — ks, and Clements, 
Keeper, see they have their payments : 
Every mischief's in their hearts; 
If they fail, 'tis want of parts.' 

Bless us I Morgan ! art thou there, man ? 
Bless mine eyes ! art thou the chairman ! 
Chairman to yon damn'd committee ! 
Yet I look on thee with pity. 
Dreadful sight ! what, learned Morgan 
Metamorphosed to a gorgon ! 
For thy horrid looks, I own. 
Half convert me to a stone ; 
Hast thou been so long at school 
Now to turn a factious tool ? 
Alma Mater was thy mother. 
Every young divine thy brother ; 
Thou, a' disobedient varlet. 
Treat thy mother like an harlot ! 
Thou, ungrateful to thy teachers. 
Who are all grown reverend |>reachers ! 
Morgan, would it not surprise one ? 
Turn thy nourishment to poison. 
When you walk among your books. 
They reproach you with their looks ; 
Bind them fast, or from their shelves 
They '11 come down to right themselves : 
Homer, Plutarch, VirgiJ, Flaccus, 
All io arms prepare to back us : . 
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Soon repent, or put to slaughter 
Every Greek and Roman author. 
Will you in your faction's phrase 
Send the clergy all to graze 1 
And, to make your project pass, . 
Leave them not a blade of grass ? 

How I want thee, humorous Hogarth; 
Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art ; 
Were but you and I acquainted. 
Every monster should be painted : 
You should try your graving tools 
On this odious g^oup of fools ; 
Draw the beasts as I describe them 
From their features, while I gibe them ; 
Draw them like, for I assure ye 
You will need no car'catura ; 
Draw them so that we may trace 
All the soul in every face. 

* Keeper, I must now retire. 
You have done what I desire ; 
But I feel my spirits spent 
With the noise, the sight, the scent' — 

* Pray be patient; you shall find 
Half the best are still behind : 
You have hardly seen a score, 

I can show two hundred more.' — 

* Keeper, I have seen enough :' 
Taking then a pinch of snufl^ 

I concluded, looking round them, 

' May their god the devil confound them. 

Take them, Satan, as your due. 

All except the Fifty-two.* 
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THE 
lIFE AND GENUINE CHARACTER OF 

THE REV. DR. SWIFT, D. S, P. D. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 



The Venes on the Death of Dr. Swift, written b j himself, 
being Terj mach inqoired after bj his friends, manj of 
whom pretended to hare genoine copies, although he never 
suffered any of them to take one, die following was pub- 
lished with breaks, dashes, and triplets, (which the Author 
oeyer made use of) to disguise his manner of writing ; bjr 
which, however, thej were deceived, although the genuine 
one was not pnbluhed Until the year 1739 ; but, in order 
to oblige the reader, we published the following, (although 
he would not own it) which the best judges allow hath many 
fine strokes of wit and humour. 



TO THE READER. 

This poetical account of the I^e and Character of the Rev. 
Dr. Swift, so celebrated through the world for his many in- 
genious writings, was occasioned by a maxim of Rochefon- 
cault, and is now published from the Author's last correct 
copy, being dedicated by the publisher to Alexander Pope^ 
of Twickenham, Esq. 



33. 
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TO 

ALEXANDER POPE, ESQ. 

OF TWICKENHAM IN THB COUNTY OP MIDDLESEX. 

As yott have been long an intimate friend of the 
Author of the following Poem, I thought you 
would not be displeased with being informed of 
some particulars how he came to write it, and how 
I, very innocently, procured a copy. 

It seems the Dean, in conversation with some 
fnends, said ' he could guess the discourse of the 
world concerning his character after his death, 
and thought it might be no improper subject for a 
poem.' This happened above a year before he 
finished it; for it was written by small pieces, just 
as leisure or humour allowed him. 

He showed some parts of it to several friends, 
and when it was completed he seldom refused 
the sight of it to any visitor ; so that, probably, it 
hath been perused by fifty persons ; which being 
against his usual practice, many people, judged, 
likely enough, that he had a desire to make the 
people of Dublin impatient to see it published, 
and at the same time to disappoint them ; for he 
never would be prevailed on to grant a copy, and 
yet several lines were retained by memory, and 
are often repeated in Dublin. 

It is thought that one of his servants, in whom 
he had great confidence, and who had access to 
his closet, took an opportunity, while his master 
was riding some miles out of town, to transcribe 
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the whole Poem ; and it is probable that the ser- 
Tant lent it to others, who were not trusty, (as is 
generally the case.) By this accident I having 
got a very correct copy from a friend in Dublin, 
lie under no obligation to conceal it. 

I have shown it to very good judges, friends of 
the Dean, (if I may venture to say so to you, who 
are suqh a superior judge and poet) who are well 
acquainted with the Author's style and manner, 
and they all allow it to be genuine, as well as per- 
fectly finished and correct, his particular genius 
appearing in every line, together with his peculiar 
way of thinking and writing. 

I should be very sorry to offend the Dean, al- 
though I am a perfect stranger to his person ; but 
since the Poem will infcdlibly be soon printed, 
either here, or in Dublin, I take myself to have 
the best title to send it to the press, and I shall 
direct the printer to commit as few errors as pos- 
sible. 

I am. Sir, with the greatest respect. 
Your most obedient, 

and most humble Servant, 
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THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 

DR. SWIFT. 

UPON A MAXIM IN ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

Wise Rochefoucault a maxim writ. 
Made up of malice, truth, and wit : 
If what he says be not a joke. 
We mortals are strange kind of folk. 

But hold. — Before we farther go, 
Tis fit the maxim we should know. 

He says, ' Whenever Fortune sends 
Disasters to our dearest friends. 
Although we outwardly may grieve. 
We oft are laughing in our sleeve." 
And when I think upon % this minute, 
I fancy there is something in it. 

We see a comrade get a fall. 
Yet laugh our hearts out, one and all. 

Tom for a wealthy wife looks round, 
A nymph that brings ten thousand pound ; 
He nowhere could have better pick'd ; 

A rival comes, and Tom — is nick'd 

See how behave his friends profess'd» 

They turn the mattier to a jest; 

Loll out their tongues, and thus they talk, 

* Poor Tom has got a plaguy balk !' 

I could give instances enough 
That human friendship is but stuff. 
Whene'er a flattering puppy cries, 

* You are his dearest friend' he lies : 
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To lose a guinea fit piquet 
Would make faim rage, and stonn, and fret. 
Bring from his heart sincerer groans 
Than if he heard you broke your bones. 

Come, tell me truly, would you take well. 
Suppose your friend and you were equal. 
To see him always foremost stand. 
Affect to take the upper hand, /T '\ ^ .. '^i^ 

And strive to pass in public view fej V - -^ -^ 
For much a better man than you ; v^v ' iC^y 
Envy, I doubt, would powerful prove, ^"^.^J*' 
And get the better of your love : 
Twould please your palate, like a feast. 
To see him mortified at least. 

^is true we talk of friendship much. 
But, who are they that can keep touch \ — . 
True friendship in two breasts requires 
The same aversions and desires : 
My friend should have, when I complain, 
A fellow-feeling of my pain. 

Yet, by experience, oft we find 
Our friends are of a different mind ; 
And were I tortured with the gout. 
They'd laugh to see me make a rout. 
Glad that themselves could walk about. 

Let me suppose two special friends. 
And each to poetry pretends ; 
Would either poet take it well 
To hear the #ther bore the bell? 
His rival for the chiefest reckoned. 
Himself pass only for the second! 

When you are sick, your friends, you say. 
Will send their Howd'yo's eveiy day : 

t2 
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Alas ! that gives you small relief 

They send for manners — not for grief: — 
Nor, if you died, would fail to go 
That evening to a puppet-show ; 
Yet come in time to show their loves. 
And get a hatband, scarf, and gloves. 

To make these truths the better known. 
Let me suppose the case my own. 

The day will come when 't shall be said, 

* D'ye hear the news? — the Dean is dead. — 
Poor man ! he went all on a sudden. — 
H'as dropp*d, and given the crow a pudding.' 

* What money was behind him found?' 

* I hear about two thousand pound.* 

* Tis own'd he was a man of wit' — 

' Yet many a foolish thing he writ' — r- 

* And sure he must be deeply leam*d.' — 

* That's more than ever I discern'd.' — 

' I know his nearest friends complain, , 
He was too airy for a Dean' 

* He was an honest man, I 'II swear.'- 

* Why, Sir, I differ from you there ; 
For I have heard another story ; 
He was a most confounded Tory.' — 

* Yet here we had a strong repoi't. 
That he was well received at court.'— 
' Why, then it was, t do assert. 
Their goodness more than his deserts- 
He grew, or else his comrades lied,* 
Confounded dull — before he died. 

' He hoped to have a lucky hit. 
Some medals sent him for his wit ; 
But truly there the Dean was bit' 
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* And yet, I thinfe, for all your jokes, 
His claim as good as other folks /- 



' Must we the Drapier then forget 1 
Is not our nation in his debt? 
Twas he that writ the Drapier's Letters/ — 
' He should have left them for his betters ; 
We had an hundred abler men. 

Nor need depend upon his pen. 

Say what you will about his reading. 
You never can defend his breeding, 
Who in his satires running riot. 

Could never leave the world in quiet 

Attacking when he took the whim. 
Court, city, camp, all one- to him.- 



' But why should he, except he slobber'd^ 
Offend our patriot, great Sir Robert ! 
Whose counsels aid the sovereign power. 
To save the nation every hour? 
What scenes of evil he unravels> 
In satires, libels, lying Travels I 
Not sparing his own clergy-cloth. 
But eats into it like a moth.'— — 

'If he makes mankind bad as elves, 
I answer, they may thank themselves : 
If vice can ever be abash'd, 
It must be ridiculed or lashed.' 
* But if I chance to make a slip, 
What right had he to hold the whip?' 
'If you resent it, who's to blame 1 
He neither knew you nor your name. 
Should vice expect to scape rebuke. 
Because its owner is a duke 1 
Vice is a vermin > sportsmen say ; 
No vermin can demand fair play^ 
But every hand may justly slay.' 
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* I 6iivy not the wits who write 
Merely to gratify their spite : 
Thus did the Dean ; his only scope 
Was to be held a misanthrope: 
This into general odium drew him. 
Which if he liked, much good may't do him : 
This gave him enemies in plenty. 
Throughout two realms nineteen in twenty. 
His zeal was not to lash our crimes. 
But discontent against the times: 
For had we made him timely offers. 
To raise his post or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have truckled down. 
Like other brethren of his gown. 
For party he would scarce have bled — 
I say no more — ^because he's dead.' — 

' But who could charge him to his face. 
That e'er he cringed to men in place ? 
His principles, of ancient date, » 

111 suit with those profess'd of late : 
The pope, or Calvin, he 'd oppose. 
And thought they both were equal foes ; 
That church and state had suffered more 
By Calvin than the Scarlet Whore ; 
Thought popish and fanatic zeal 
Both bitter foes to Britain's weal. 
The pope would of our faith bereave us — 
But still our monarchy would leave us — 
Not so the vile fanatic crew. 
That ruin'd church and monarch too. 

' Supposing these reflections just. 
We should indulge the Dean's disgust. 
Who saw this factious tribe caress'd. 
And lovers of the church distress'd^- 
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The patrons of the good old cause 
In senates sit, in making laws ; 
The most malignant of the herd 
In surest way to be preferred — 
And preachers find a better quarter 
For railing at the Royal Martyr. 

* Whole swarms of sects, with grief, he saw,: 
More favoiir'd than the church by law ; 
Thought Protestant too good a name 

For canting hypocrites to claim, 
Whose protestation hides a sting 
Destructive to the church and king ; 
Which might as well, in his opinion. 
Become an Atheist or Socinian. 

' A Protestant's a special clinker ; 
It serves for sceptic and freethinker; 
It serves for stubble, bay, and wood ; 
For every thing — but what it should.' 

* What writings has he left behind V 
* I hear they're of a different kind. 
A few in verse, but most in prose'— 
'Some high-flown pamphlets, I suppose — 
All scribbled in the worst of times. 

To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes. 

To praise Quee9 Anne ; nay, more, defend her. 

As never favouring the Pretender— 

Or libels, yet conceal'd from sight-— 

Against the court, to show his spite ; 

Perhaps his Travels, Part the Third, 

A lie at every second word, 

Offensive to a loyal ear — ^ 

But—not one sermon, you may swear.' — 

* Sir, our accounts are different quite. 
And your conjectures are not right ; 
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Tis plain his writiDgs were desigD'd 
To please and to reform maDldnd; 
And if he often niis^'d his aim. 
The world must own it, to their shame. 
The praise is his, and theirs the Uame. 
Then since you dread no further ladies, 
You freely may forgive his ashes.' 



THE ELEPHANT: 

ORy THE PARLIAMENT-MAN. 
TAKEN FROM COKE'S INSTITUTES. 

Ere bribes convince you whom to choose. 
The precepts of Lord Coke peruse. 
' Observe an Elephant, (says he) 
And let like him your member be. 
First take a man that 's free from gall. 
For Elephants have none at all : 
In flocks or parties he must keep. 
For elephants live just like sheep ; 
Stubborn in honour he must be. 
For elephants ne'er bend the knee ; 
Last, let his memory be sound. 
In which your elephant's profound. 
That old examples from the wise 
May prompt him in his Noes and Ayes.' 
Thus the Lord Coke hath gravely writ 
In all the form of lawyers' wit. 
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And then with Latin, and all that. 
Shows the comparison is pat. 

Yet in some points my lord is wrong ; 
One's teeth are sold, and the* other's tongue : 
Now men of parliament, God knows, 
Are more like elephants of shows. 
Whose dbcile memory and sense 
Are turn'd to trick to gather pence. 
To get their master half a crown. 
They spread their flag, or lay it down : 
Those who bore bulwarks on their backs^ 
And guarded nations from attacks. 
Now practise every pliant gesture. 
Opening their trunk for every tester. 
Siam, for elephants so famed, 
Is not with England to be named; 
There elephants by men are sold ; 
Ours sell themselves, and take the gold. 



TO MR.- POPE, 

WHILE HE WAS WRITING THE DUNCIAD. 

Pope has the talent well to speak, 

But not to reach the ear ; 
His loudest voice is low and weak. 

The Dean too deaf to hear. , 

Awhile they on each other look. 

Then different studies choose ; 
The Dean sits plodding on a book. 

Pope walks^ and courts the Muse. 
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Now backs of letters, tbougbr design'd 
For those who more will need them. 

Are fiird with hints and interlined. 
Himself can hardly read them. 

Each atom, by some other struck. 

All turns and motions tries. 
Till in a lump together stuck. 

Behold a poem rise ! 

Yet to t^e Dean his share allot, 

He claims it by a canon, 
< That without which a thing is not, 

Is causa nne qui TumJ 

Thus, Pope, in rain you boast your wit ; 

For had our deaf divine 
Been for your conversation fit. 

You ,had not writ a line. 

Of prelate thus for preaching famed 

The sexton reasoned well, 
And justly half the merit claim'd. 

Because he rang the bell. 



ON THE 

COUNTESS OF BURLINGTON 

CUTTING PAPER. 

Pallas grew vaporish once, and odd ; 

She would not do the least right thing 
Either for goddess or for god. 

Nor work, nor play, nor paint, nor sing. 
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Jove frown'd, and * Use (he cried) those eyes 
So skilful, and those hands so taper ; 

Do something exquisite and wise :' 
She bow'd, obey'd him, and cut paper« 

This vexing him who gave her birth. 
Thought by all heaven a burning shame. 

What does she next, but bids on earth 
Her Burlington do just the samel 

Pallas, you give yourself strange airs ; 

But sure you'll find it hard to spoil 
The sense and taste of one that bears 

The name of Savile and of Boyle. 

Alas ! one bad example shown. 

How quickly all the sex pursue ! 
See, madam ! see the arts overthrown 

Between John Overton and you. 



THE STORM. 

MINERVA'S PETITION* 

Pallas, the goddess chaste and wise. 

Descending lately from the skies. 

To Neptune went, and begg*d in form 

He*d give his orders for a storm; 

A storm to drown that rascal Horte, 

And sha would kindly thank him for't j 

A wretch ! whom English rogues, to spite her, 

Had lately hphour'd with a mitre. 

The god, who favoured her request. 
Assured her he would do his best ; 

33. U 
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But Venus had been there befone. 
Pleaded the bishop loved a whore. 
And had enlarged her empire wide. 
Nor own'd a deity beside ; 
By sea or land if e*er you found him 
Without a mistress, hang or drown him. 
Since Burnet s death, the bishop's bench. 
Till Horte aniyed, ne'er kept a wench ; 
If he must sink, she grieves to tell it. 
Shell not have left one single prelate ; 
For to say truth she did intend him 
Elect of Cyprus in commendam. 

Then Proteus urged the same request. 
But half in earnest, half in jest; 
Said he — ' Great Sovereign of the main ! 
To drown him all attempts are vain, 
Horte can assume more forms than I, 
A rake, a bully, pimp, or spy ; 
Can creep or run, can fly or swim ; 
All motions are alike to him : 
Turn him adrift, and yc^i shall find 
He knows to sail with every wind ; 
Or throw him overboard, he'll ride 
As well against, as with the tide. 
But, Pallas, you 've apphed too late, 
Por 'tis decreed by Jove and Fate 
That Ireland miist be soon destroy'd. 
And who but Horte can be employ'd ? 
You need not then have been so pert. 
In sending Bolton to Clonfert ; 
I found you did it, by your grinning; 
Your business is to mind your spinning. 
But how you came to interpose 
In making bishops, no one knows. 
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And if you must have your petition, 

There's Berkeley in the same condition; 

Look, there he stands, and 'tis but just 

If one must drown, the other must ; 

But if you'll leave us bishop Judas, 

We'll give you Berkeley for Bermudas'. 

Now if 'twill gratify your spite. 

To put him iji a plaguy fright. 

Although 'tis hardly worth the cost. 

You soon^shall see him soundly toss'd. 

You'll find him swear, blaspheme, and damn. 

(And every moment take a dram) 

His ghastly visage with an air 

Of reprobation and despair; 

Or else some hiding hole he seeks, 

For fear the rest should say he squeaks ; 

Or as Fitzpatrick^ did before. 

Resolve to perish with his whore ; 

Or else he raves, and roars, and swears, 

And, but for shame, would say his prayers. 

Or would you see his spirits sink, 

B;elaxing downwards in a stink ? 

If such a sight as this can please ye. 

Good Mrs. Pallas! pray be easy; 

To Neptune speak, and hell consent; 

But he'll come back the knave he went.' 

The goddess, who conceived a hope 
That Horte was destined to a rope, 

' Dr. George Berkeley, Dean of Derrj, and afterwards 
Bishop of Clojne, was then fall of his project of erecting a 
college at Bermodas. 

^ Brigadier Fitzpatrick was drowned in one of the packet- 
boats in the bay of Dablin. 
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Belieyed it best to condescend 
To spare a foe, to save a friend ; 
Bat fearing Berkeley might be scared. 
She left him virtue for a guard. 



THE 

PLACE OF THE DAMNED, 

All folks, who pretend to religion and grace^ 
Allow there *s a hell, but dispute of the place ; 
But if hell may by logical rules be defined 
The Place of the Damn*d — 1*11 tell you my mind. 

Wherever the damn'd do chiefly abound. 
Most certainly there is hell to be found : 
Damn'd poets, damnM critics, damn'd blockheads, 

damn'd knaves, 
Damn'd senators bribed, damn'd prostitute slaves ; 
Damn'd lawyers and judges, damn'd lords and 

damn'd squires ; 
Damn d spies and inforifters, damn'd friends, and 

damn'd liars ; 
Damn'd villains corrupted in every station ; 
Damn'd time-serving priests all over the nation : 
And into the bargain I '11 readily give you, 
Damn'd ignorant prelates and counsellors privy. 
Then let us no longer by parsons be flamm'd, 
Por we know by these marks the Place of the 

Damn'd ; 
And hell to be sure is at Paris or Rome : - 
How happy for us that it is not at home ! 
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AN APOLOGY, 

A LADY, wise as well as fair. 

Whose Conscience always was her care. 

Thoughtful upon a point of moment, 

Would have the text as well as comment ; 

So hearing of a grave divine. 

She sent to bid him come and dine. 

But you must know he was not quite 

So grave, as to be unpolite ; 

Thought human learning would not lessen 

The dignity of his profession ; 

And if you'd heard the man discourse 

Or preach, you'd like him scarce the worse. 

He long had bid the court farewell, 

^Retreating silent to his cell ; 

Suspected for the love h» bore 

To one who sway'd some time before ; 

Which made it more surprising how 

He should be sent for thither, now. 

The message told, he gapes and stares. 
And scarce believes his eyes or ears : 
Could not conceive what it should mean. 
And fain would hear it told again. 
But then the squire, so trim and nice, 
Twere rude to make him tell it twice ; 
So bow'd ; was thankful for the honour; 
And would not fail to wait upon her. 
His beaver brush'd, his shoes, and gowu. 
Away he trudges into town, 

u2 
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Passes die lower castle^yaid. 
And BOW adYaodii^ to die guard. 
He trembles at the diouglits of state ; 
For, coDscioos of his sheepish gait. 
His spirits of a sqdden iail'd him; 
He stopped, and coold not tell what ail'd 

What was the message I received ? 
Why, certainly the captain raved I 
To dine with her ! and come at tfaref^! 
Impossible ! it can't be me. 
Or, may be, I mistook the word ; . 
My lady — it must be my lord. 

My lord's abroad ; my lady too: 
What must the' unhappy doctor do? 
' Is Captain Cracherode here ', pray !' — ' No.' 
' Nay, then *tis time for me to go.' 
Am I awake, or do I dream? 
I'm sure he calFd me by my name} 
Named me as plain as he could speak* 
And yet there must be ^ome mistake. 
Why, what a jest should I have been 
Had now my lady been within? 
What could I've said? I'm mighty glad 
She went abroad — she'd thought me mad. 
The hour pf dining now is pass'd ; 
Well, then. 111 een go home and fast; 
And since I scaped being m^de a spoff, 
I think I'm very fairly off. 
My lady now returning home, 
Csills, ' Cracherode ! is the doctor cpme ?' 

He had not heard pf him ' Pray see, 

Tis now a quarter after three.' 

' Tbe geQtlem^ii who broQght the meu^ge. 
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The captain walks about, and searches 

Through all the rooms, and courts, and arches ; 

Examines all the servants round. 

In vain — no doctor's to be found. 

My lady could not choose but wonder: 

* Captain, I fear youVe made some blunder: 

But pray, to-morrow go at ten, 

111 try his manners once again; 

If rudeness be the* effect of knowledge, 

]V{y son shall never see a college.' 

The captain was a man of reading. 
And much good sense, as well as breeding. 
Who, loath to blame or to incense. 
Said little in his own defence. 
Next day another message brought ; 
The doctor, frightened at his fault. 
Is dress'd, and stealing through the crowd. 
Now pale as death, then blush'd and bow'd. 
Panting — and faltering — humm'd and ha*d: 
Her ladyship was gone abroad; 
The captain too — He did not know 
Whether he ought to stay or go ; 
Begg'd she'd forgive him. In conclusion. 
My lady, pitying his confusion, 
Call'd her good nature to relieve him; 
Told him she thought she might believe him, 
And would not only grant his suit. 
But visit him and eat some fruit; 
Provided, at a proper time. 
He told the real truth in rhyme. 
'Twas to no purpose to oppose ; 
She'd hear of no excuse in prose. 
The doctor stood not to debate. 
Glad to compound at any rate ; 
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So bowing, seemiDgly complied. 

Though, if he durst, he had denied. 

But first resolved to show, his taste 

Was too refined to give a feast ; 

He'd treat with nothing that was rare. 

But winding walks and purer air ; 

Would entertain without expense. 

Or pride, or vain magnificence; 

For well he knew, to such a guest 

The plainest meals must be the best. 

To stomachs clogg*d with costly fare 

Simplicity alone is rare. 

Whilst high, and nice, and curious meats. 

Are really but vulgar treats : 

Instead of spoils of Persian looms. 

The costly boasts of regal rooms. 

Thought it more courtly and discreet 

To scatter roses at her feet ; 

Roses of richest die, that shone 

With native lustre like her own ; 

Beauty that needs no aid of art 

Through every sense to reach the heart. 

The gracious dame, though well she knew 

All this was much beneath her due, 

liked every thing — at least thought fit 

To praise it par maniere tTacquit: 

Yet she, though seeming pleased, can't bear 

The scorching sun, or chilling air ; 

Disturbed alike at both extremes. 

Whether he shows or hides his beams : 

Though seeming pleased at all she sees, . 

Starts at the ruffling of the trees : 

And scarce can speak for want of breath. 

In half a walk fatigued to death. 
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The doctor takes his hint from hence, 

To' apologize his late offence : 

' Madam, the mighty power of use 

Now strangely pleads in my excuse. 

If you, unused, have scarcely strength 

To gain this walk's untoward length ; 

If fdghten'd at a scene so rude, 

Through long disuse of solitude ; 

If, long confined to fires and screens, 

You dread the waving of these greens ; 

If you, who long have breathed the fiimes 

Of city fogs and crowded rooms. 

Do now solicitously shun 

The cooler air, and dazzling sun; 

If his majestic eye you fiee, 

I<earn hence to' excuse and pity me. 

Consider what it is, to bear 

The powder'd courtier's witty sneer ; 

To see the' important man of dress 

Scoffing my college awkwardness ; 

To be the strutting cornet's sport, 

To run the gauntlet of the court. 

Winning my way by slow approaches. 

Through crowds of coxcombs and of coaches, 

From the first fierce cockaded sentry. 

Quite through the tribe of waiting gentry ; 

To pass so many crowded stages. 

And stand the staring of your pages ; 

And, after all, to crown my spleen. 

Be told you are not to be seen ; 

Or, if you are, be forced to bear 
The awe of your majestic air: 
And can I then be faulty found. 
In dreading this yexatiQus round ^ 
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Can it be strange, if I eschew 
A scene so glorious and so new ? 
Or is he criminal^ that flies 
The living lustre of your eyes V 



TIM AND THE FABLES. 

FROM THE TENTH INTELLIGENCER. 

My meaning will be best unravelFd 

When I premise that Tim has travell'd. 

In Lucases by chance there lay 

The Fables writ by Mr. Gay. 

Tim set the volume on a table. 

Read over here and there a fable. 

And found, as he the pages twirPd, 

The monkey who had seen the world ; 

(For Tonson had, to help the sale. 

Prefixed a cut to every tale.) 

The monkey was completely dressed. 

The beau in ^U his airs expressed : 

Tim, with surprise and pleasure staring. 

Ran to the glass, and then comparing 

His own sweet figure with the print, 

Distinguish'd every feature in 't. 

The twist, the squeeze, the rump, the fidge, and all, 

Just as they look'd in the original. 

' By  says Tim, (and let a f — ) 

This graver understood his art: 

T'vA a true copy, I'll say that for't; 

I well remember when I sat for*t« 

My very face, as first I knew it ; 

Just in this dress the painter drew it.' 
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Tim, wi4i his likeness deeply smitten, 
Would read what underneath was written, 
The merry tale with moral grave. 
He now began to storm and rave ; 
* The cursed villain ! now I see 
This was a libel meant at me : 
Those scribblers grow so bold of late 
Against us ministers of state ! 

Such Jacobites as he deserve ^ 

Damme, (I say) they ought to starve.' 
Dear Tim ! no more such angry speeches; 
Unbutton, and let down your breeches ; 
Tear out the tale, and wipe your a — , 
I know you love to act a farce. 



ON 

DAN JACKSON'S PICTURE 

CUT ON PAPER. 

To fair Lady Betty, Dan sat for his'picture. 
And defied her to draw him so oft as he piqued her ; 
He knew she 'd no pencil or colouring by her. 
And therefore he thought he might safely defy her. 
* Come sit,* says my Lady ; then whips up her scissar. 
And cuts out his coxcomb in silk in a trice, sir. 
Dan sat with attention, and saw, with surprise. 
How she lengthened his chin, how she hoUow'd his 
But flatter'd himself with a secret conceit, [eyes ; 
That his thin leathern jaws all her art would defeat. 
Lady Betty observed it, then pulls out a pin. 
And varies the grain of the stuff to his grin ; 
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And to make roasted silk to resemble his raw-boneV 
She raised up a thread to the jet of his jaw-bone; 
Till at length in exactest proportion he rose. 
From the crow n of his head to the arch of his nose. 
And if Lady Betty had drawn him with wigandall, 
*ris certain- the copy had outdone the original. 
* Welly that *s but my outside/ says Dan, with a 

vapour : 
' Say you so ? (says my lady) I Ve lined it with 

paper.' , 

Patr. Dblany, 8culp. 



ANOTHER. 

Clarissa draws her scissars from the case. 
To draw the lines of poor Dan Jackson's face ; 
One sloping cut made forehead, nose« and chin, 
A nich produced a mouth, and made him grin. 
Such as in tailor s measure you have seen : 
But still were wanting his grimalkin eyes. 
For which grey worsted stocking paint supplies. 
The' unraveU'd thread through needle's eye con- 

vey'd, 
Transferr'd itself into his pasteboard head. 
How came the scissars to be thus outdone ? 
The needle had an eye, and they had none. 
O wondrous force of art ! now look at Dan*— 



You 'd swear the pasteboard was the better man. 
' The devil, (says he) the head is not so full' — 
' Indeed it is ; behold the paper skull.* 

Tho. Sheridan, sculp. 
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ANOTHER. 

Dan*s evil genius in a trice 
Had stripp'd him of his coin, at dice ; 
Chloe observing this disgrace. 
On Pam cut out his rueful face ; 
' By G — , (says Dan) 'tis very hard. 
Cut out at dice, cut out at card !' 

G. ROCHFORD, sculp. 



on 
THE FOREGOING PICTURE. 

Whilst you three merry poets traffic 

To give us a description* graphic 

Of Dan's large nose in modern Sapphic ; 

I spend my time in making sermons. 
Or writing libels on tibe Germans, . 
Or murmuring at Whigs' preferments* 

But when I would find rhyme for Rochfort, 
And look in English, French, and Scotch, for'tj 
At last, I 'm fairiy forced to botch for 't. 

Bid Lady Betty recollect her. 
And tell who was it could direct her 
To draw the face of such a spectre. 

I must confess that as to me, sirs, 
Though I ne'er saw her hold the scissars, 
i now could safely swear it is her's. 
33. X 
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Tis true no nose could come in better ; 
Tia a Tast subject stuflTd with matter. 
Which all may handle, none can flatter. 

Take courage, Dan ; this plainly shows. 
That not the wisest mortal knows 
What fortune may befall his nose. 

Show me the brightest Irish toast. 
Who from her lover e'er could boast 
Above a song or two at most : 

For thee three poets now are drudging all. 

To praise the cheeky, chin, nose, the bridge, and all. 

Both of the picture and priginal. 

Thy nose's length and fame extend 
So far, dear Dan I that every friend 
Tries who shall have it by the end. 

And future poets, as they rise. 
Shall read, with envy and surprise. 
Thy nose outshining Celiacs eyes. 

Jon. Swift. 
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DAN JACKSON'S ANSWER. 



My verse little better yoa'li find than my face is ; 
A word to the wise, at pictara poesis. 



Three merry lads, with envy stung. 
Because Dan's face is better hung. 
Combined in verse to rhyme it down, 
And in its place set up their own ; 
As if they'd run it down much better 
By number of their feet in metre ; 
Or that its red did cause their spite. 
Which made them draw in black and white. 
Be that as 'twill, this is most true. 
They were inspired by what they drew. 
Let then such critics know, my face 
Gives them their comeliness and grace. 
Whilst every line of face does bring 
A line of grace to what they sing. 
But yet, methinks, though with disgrace 
Both to the picture and the face, 
I name the men who do rehearse 
The story of the picture-farce. 
The squire, in French as hard as stone, 
Or strong as rock, that's all as one. 
On face on cards is very brisk, sirs. 
Because on them you play at whist, sirs. 
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But much I wonder why my cranny 

Should envy'd be by De-el-any ; 

And yet much more that half name-sake 

Should join a party in the freak : 

For sure I am it was not safe 

Thus to abuse his better half, 

As I shall prove you, Dan, to be 

Divisim and conjunctively ; 

Por if Dan love not Sherry, can 

Sherry be any thing to Dan? 

This is the case, whene'er you see 

Dan makes nothing of Sherry, 

Or should Dan be by Sherry o'erta'en. 

Then Dan would be poor Sheridane ; 

'Tis hard then he should be decried 

iBy Dan with Sherry by his side ; 

But if the case must be so hard. 

That faces suffer by a card, 

Let critics censure, what care I ? 

Backbiters only we defy, ~ 

Faces are free from injury. 
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DAN JACKSON'S REPLY. 

WRITTEN BY 
THE DEAN, IN THE NAME OF DAN JACKSON. 

Wearied with saying grace and prayer, 
I hastened down to country air. 
To read your answer, and prepare 

Reply to 't. 

But your fair lines so grossly flatter. 
Pray do they praise me or bespatter ? 
I much suspect you mean the latter ; 

ah, Sly-boot ! 

It must be so ; what else, alas ! 
Can mean my culling of a face, 
And all that stuflf of toilette, glass, 

and boxcombi 

But be't as 'twill, this you must grant. 
That you're a daub whilst I but paint; 
Then which of us two is the quaint- 
er coxcomb 1 

I value not your jokes of noose. 
Your gibes, and all your foul abuse. 
More than the dirt beneath my shoes, 

nor fear it. 

Yet one thing vexes me, I own. 

That sorry scarecrow of skin and bone ! 

To be call'd lean by a skeleton, 

who'd bear it? 

x2 
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Tis true, indeed, to curry friends. 
You seem to praise, to make amends. 
And yet, before your stanza ends, 

you flout me. 

'Bout latent charms beneath my clothes ; 
Por every one that knows me, knows 
That I have nothing like my nose 

about me. 

I pass now where you fleer and laugh, 
'Cause I call Dan my better half: 
Oh, there you think you have me safe ! 

but hold, sir; 

Is not a penny often found 

To be much greater than a pound 1 

By your good leave, my most profound 

and bold sir, 

Dan's noble mettle. Sherry base ; 
So Dan*s the better, though the less : 
An ounce of gold 's worth ten of brass, 

dull pedant. 

As to your spelling, let me see. 

If SHE makes sher, and Ri makes ry ; 

Good spelling-master ! your cranny 

has lead in 't. 
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ANOTHER REPLY BY THE DEAN, 

IN DAN Jackson's name. 

Three days for answer I have waited, 
I thought an ace you 'd ne'er have bated ; 
And art thou forced to yield, ill-fated 

poetaster t 

Henceforth acknowledge that a nose 

Of thy dimension *s fit for prose ; 

But every one that knows Dan, knows 

thy master. 

Blush for ill spelling, for ill lines, 
And fly with hurry to Ramines ; 
Thy fame, thy genius, now declines, 

proud boaster. 

I hear with some concern your roar. 
And flying think to quit the score. 
By clapping billets on your door 

and posts, sir. 

Thy ruin, Tom, I never meant, 

I'm grieved to hear your banishment, 

But pleased to find you do relent 

and cry on. 

I maul'd you when you look'd so bluff, 
But now I '11 secret keep your stuff; 
For know prostration is enough 

to the' lion. 
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SHERIDAN'S SUBMISSION. 

WRITTEN BY THE DEAN. 



Cedo jam, miserae cognoscens pnemia rixae. 
Si risca est, nbi ta pnlsas, ego yapolo tantmn. 

Poor Sherry, inglorious. 

To Dan the Tictorioos, 

Presents, as 'tis fitting. 

Petition and greeting. 



To you, victorious and brave. 

Your now subdued and suppliant slave 

Most humbly sues for pardon ; 
Who when I fought still cut me down. 
And when I vanquished fled the town, 

Pursued and laid me hard on. 

Now lowly crouch'd, I cry peccavi. 
And, prostrate, supplicate pour ma vie; 

Your mercy I rely on. 
For you, my conqueror and my king. 
In pardoning, as in punishing, 

Will show yourself a lion. 

Alas ! sir, I had no design. 
But was unwarily drawn in. 

For spite I ne'er had any ; 
Twas the damn'd squire with the hard name ; 
The devil too that owed me a shame, 

The devil and Delany ; 
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They tempted me to' attack your Highaess, 
And then, with wonted wile and slyness. 

They left me in the lurch. 
Unhappy wretch ! for now I ween 
I Ve nothing left to vent my spleen 

But ferrula and birch ; 

And they, alas! yield small relief. 
Seem rather to renew my grief. 

My wounds bleed all anew; 
For every stroke goes to my heart. 
And at each lash I feel the smart 

Of lash laid on by yon. 



\ 



TOM MULLINIX AND DICK. 

Tom and Dick had equal fame. 
And both had equal knowledge ; 

Tom cpuld write and spell his name. 
But Dick had seen the college. 

Dick a coxcomb, Tom was mad. 

And both alike diverting ; 
Tom was held the merrier lad. 

But Dick the best at far— g. 

Dick would cock his nose in scorn. 
But Tom was kind and loving ; 

Tom a footboy bred and born. 
But Dick was from an oven. 

Dick could neatly dance a jig. 
But Tom was best at borees ; 

Tom would pray for every Whig, 
And Dick curse all the Tories. 
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Dick would make a woful noise. 
And scold at an election ; 

Tom buzza'd the blackguard boys. 
And held them in subjection. 

Tom could move with lordly grace, 
Dick nimbly skip the gutter ; 

Tom could talk with solemn face. 
But Dick could better sputter. 

Dick was come to high renown 
Since he commenced physician; 

Tom was held by all the town 
The deeper poUtician. 

Tom had the genteeler swing, 
. His hat could nicely put on ; 
Dick knew better how to swing 
His cane upon a button. 

Dick for repartee was fit, 

And Tom for deep discerning ; 

Dick was thought the brighter wit. 
But Tom had better learning. 

Dick with zealous noes and ayes 
Could roar as loud as Stentor ; 

In the house 'tis all he says ; 
But Tom is eloquenter. 



DICK, A MAGGOT. 

As when from rooting in a bin. 
All powder'd o'er from tail to chin, 
A lively Maggot sallies out. 
You know him by his hazel snout: 
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So when the grandson of his grandsire 
Forth issues wriggling, Dick Drawcansir, 
With powder'd rump and back and side, 
You cannot blanch his tawny hide. 
For 'tis beyond the power of meal 
The gipsy visage to conceal ; 
For, as he shakes his wainscot chc^s, 
Down every mealy atom drops. 
And leaves the' tartar phiz, in show 
Like a fresh t — d just dropped in snow. 



DICK'S VARIETY. 

Dull uniformity in fools 
I hate, who gape and sneer by rules. 
You, MulUniz, and slobbering C-r — , 
Who every day and hour the same are ; 
That vulgar talent J despise 
Of p — g in the rabble's eyes ; 
And when I listen to the noise 
Of idiots roaring to the boys. 
To better judgments still submitting, 
I own I see but little wit in : 
Such pastimes, when our taste is nice. 
Can please at most but once or twice. 
But then consider Dick, you '11 find 
His genius of superior kind ; 
He never meddles in the dirt, 
Kor scours the streets without a shirt ; 
Though Dick, I dare presume to say. 
Could do such feats as well as they.^ 
Dick I could venture every where. 
Let the boys pelt him if they dare ; 
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He 'd have them tried at the assizes 
For priests and Jesuits in disguises. 
Swear they were with the Swedes at Bender, 
And listing troops for the Pretender. 

But Dick can f — t^ and dance, and frisk. 
No other monkey half so brisk ; 
Now has the Speaker by the ears. 
Next moment in the House of Peers ; 
Now scolding at my Lady Eustace, 
Or thrashing baby in her new stays. 
Presto, begone ; with the' other hop 
He 's powdering in a barber's shop ; 
Now at the antechamber thrusting 
His nose to get the circle just in. 
And damns his blood, that in the rear 
He sees one single Tory there ; 
Then woe be to my lord lieutenant, 
Again he'll tell him, and again, on't. 



CLAD ALL IN BROWN. 



IMITATED FROM COWLEY. 
TO DICK. 

Foulest brute that stinks below. 

Why in this Brown dost thou appear? 

For wouldst thou make a fouler show, 
Thou must go naked all the year : 

Fresh from the mud a wallowing sow 

Would then be not so Brown as thou. 
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^Tis not the coat that looks so dun; 

His hide emits a foulness out ; 
Not one jot better looks the sun. 

Seen from behind a dirty clout : 
So t~ds within a glass enclose. 
The glass will seem as brown as those. 

Thou now one heap of foulness art ; 

All outward and within is foul ; 
Condensed filth in every part. 

Thy body's clothed like thy soul ; 
Thy soul which, through thy hide of buff. 
Scarce glimmers like a dying snuff. 

Old carted bawds such garments wear. 
When pelted all with dirt they shine ; 

Such their exalted bodies are, 

As shrivell'd and as black as thine : 

If thou wert in a cart, I fear 

Thou wouldst be pelted worse than they're. 

Yet when we see thee thus array'd. 

The neighbours think it is but just 
That thou shouldst take an honest trade. 

And weekly carry out the dust : 
Of cleanly houses who will doubt. 
When Dick cries, * Dust to cany out?' 



33. 
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VERSES 

MADE FOR WOMEN WHO CRY APPLES, ETC, 



APPLES. 

Come buy my fine wares. 
Plumbs, Apples, and Pears, 
A hundred a penny, 
In conscience too many : 
Come, will you have any ? 
My children are seven, 
I wish them in heaven ; 
My husband's a sot. 
With his pipe and his pot. 
Nor a farthing will gam them. 
And I must maintain them. 



ASPARAGUS. 



Ripe *Sparagrass, 

Fit for lad or lass. 

To make their water pass : 

O ! 'tis pretty picking 

With a tender chicken. 



ONIONS. 



Come, follow me by the smell. 
Here's delicate Onions to sell, 
I promise to use you well. 
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They make the blood wanner; 
You'll feed like a fanner ; 
For this is every cook's opinion. 
No savoury dish without an Onion : 
But lest your kissing should be spoiFd, 
Your Onions must be thoroughly boiVd^ 
Or dse you may spare 
Your mistress a share, 

The secret will never be knpwn^ 
She cannot discover 
The breath of her lover, 

But think it as sweet as her own. 



OYSTERS. 



Charming Oysters I cry. 
My masters, come buy ; 
So plump and so fresh. 
So sweet is their flesh. 
No Colchester oyster 
Is sweeter and moister. 
Your stomach they settle. 
And rouse up your mettle : 
They '11 make you a dad 
Of a lass or a lad ; 
And madam, your wife. 
They'll please to the life; 
Be she barren, be she old. 
Be she slut, or be she scold. 
Eat my oysters and lie near her. 
She'll be fruitful, never fear her. 
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HERRINGS. 



BEliot sparing 

Leave off swearing: 

Buy my Herring 

Fresh from Malahide S 

Better ne er was tried. 

Come eat them with pure fresh butter and mustard. 

Their belUes are soft, and as white as a custard. 

Come, sixpence a dozen to get me some bread. 

Or, like my own Herrings, I soon shall be dead. 



ORANGES. 

Come buy my fine Oranges, sauce for your veal. 
And charming when squeezed in a pot of brown ale : 
Well roasted with sugar and wine in a cup. 
They '11 make a sweet bishop, when gentlefolks sup. 

* Malahide, aboat fi?e miles from Dublin, famoos for 
lierriDgs. 
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